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In Memoriam: Allan Ray Congdon 


“Since his election as Treasurer of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa in 1925, Dr. Congdon 
has never missed a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil or any regular or called meeting of the National 
Executive Committee,” says Paul M. Cook, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

“Through these years the loyalty expressed by 
this perfect attendance has found many other ways 
of expression. His cooperative spirit made easier 
the work of the Nationa! Council and the Execu- 
tive Committee. His unfailing desire to do the 
right thing for Phi Delta Kappa was always in evi- 
dence, but, even in the differences of opinion he 
worked to find the unity of thought and to give 
it expression in action. His service as National 
Treasurer was marked by punctuality and vigi- 
lance.” 


National Historian Frederick G. Neel sums up 
the record as follows: 

“A. R. Congdon was a real Phi Delta Kappan 
because he believed it and lived it. His long serv- 
ice in the fraternity placed us very much in his 
debt. He gave much and expected nothing in re- 
turn. His leadership has done a great deal toward 
bringing Phi Delta Kappa to a fine sense of its 
responsibility for leadership in national and even 
international education affairs. 

“To know him and to work with him has been 
a rare privilege. Truly a good man and a great 
Phi Delta Kappan has left us with a memory to 
be cherished.” 


National Secretary Earle O. Liggitt writes as 
follows: 

“It was with sincere regret that I learned of the 
passing of Dr. A. R. Congdon, National Treasurer 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Through the activities of 
Phi Delta Kappa I have had close association with 
Dr. Congdon over a period of years. He had the 
confidence of the entire membership and his qual- 
ity of sincerity influenced the deliberations of the 
affairs of the fraternity. The organization has lost 
an outstanding leader. In the words of Shake- 
speare, 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


Three past National Presidents add their words 
of appreciation. 


“It was with deep and sincere regret that I learn 
of the passing of Dr. Congdon. It has been a 
great pleasure to know him, our acquaintanceship 
and friendship dating back to the National Coun- 
cil of 1925.” 

FREDERICK W. SCHACHT 


“It is with profound sorrow that I read your 
communication announcing the death of Allan 
Congdon. He and I were elected to Phi Delta 
Kappa National office at the same time, and we 
fought many of the early battles of the fraternity 
side by side. I learned to respect him as an officer 
and to love him as a brother. His death will be a 
real loss to the fraternity as a whole, and a deeply 
personal loss for those of us who knew him inti- 
mately.” 

CLAYTON R. WISE 


“Yesterday afternoon I received a special bulle- 
tin informing me of the death of our good friend 
and brother, Dr. A. R. Congdon. I am very sorry 
indeed to learn of his passing. I respected him 
highly, both personally and professionally. We 
will miss him, not only in Phi Delta Kappa, but 
in the friendly circles often formed in connection 
with educational meetings.” 

Lewis W. WILLIAMS 


Another one whose association in the National 
Council gave him vantage point for seeing Dr. 
Congdon in action, District Representative John 
E. Corbally, writes as follows: 

“I was shocked to learn from your special bulle- 
tin of Nov. 14 of the passing of Bro. A. R. Cong- 
don, National Treasurer. Phi Delta Kappa has 
lost a loyal and faithful officer, who has had no 
small part in guiding the fraternity from adoles- 
cence to maturity. As National Treasurer he was 
at all times aware of the fraternity’s ability to over- 
come financial obstacles, and to put it on a sound 
foundation for accomplishing the many projects 
which have brought credit and national recognition 
to Phi Delta Kappa. His place will be missed in 
future National Councils. His many friends in the 
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fraternity and his colleagues in the profession 
mourn his passing.’ 


Sponsor C. A. Phillips writes for Gamma Chap- 
ter as follows: 

“Along with many other chapters, Gamma 
Chapter regrets to know the passing of Dr. A. R. 
Congdon, our National Treasurer. 

“Certainly, Phi Delta Kappa owes him its ever- 
lasting gratitude for the faithful performance as 
Treasurer of the national organization for the pe- 
riod of a score of years. 

“We want to say, ‘Well done, Thou faithful 
servant of a good cause’.” 


He was of course best known and best loved in 
his own home. District TV of Phi Delta Kappa 
met in district conference on his home campus at 
the University of Nebraska at Lincoln on Novem- 
ber 30, and adopted there a resolution written by 
W. C. Meierhenry, a former student of Dr. Cong- 
don and a member of his home chapter, Omicron. 

“Professor Allan R. Congdon passed away on 
November 11. His passing removes an outstand- 
ing leader from among those of us who consider 
education a profession. As a member of Omicron 
Chapter, he was an enthusiastic and inspirational 
brother. As Treasurer of the national organiza- 
tion for twenty years, he served with care and 
foresight. 

“Dr. Congdon had a scientific mind which made 
itself felt in one of the avowed purposes of Phi 
Delta Kappa—research. The fundamentals of sta- 
tistics so ably presented and taught increased tre- 
mendously the value of many masters and doctors 
theses as well as other types of research. To Dr. 
Congdon, the mathematician, there was no 50 per 
cent or 80 per cent of accuracy. It was 100 per 
cent right or else it was wrong. His own personal 
life squared with this philosophy. His loyalty to 
his family, his colleagues and friends, and church 
was whole hearted. He assumed a position of 
leadership in his church at the age of 21, a remark- 
able testimony to his ability and integrity. 

“Dr. Congdon’s mental makeup was such that 
he could see through to the heart of a problem 
without becoming confused in side issues. Few 
people approached his ability of logical reason- 
ing, none surpassed it. His manipulation of fig- 


ures was a source of amazement to those who ob- 
served him at work. 

“Dr. Congdon’s constant striving for perfection 
enabled him to wield great influence on the na- 
tional level in Phi Delta Kappa. His conviction 
that certain reductions had to be made in the na- 
tional program enabled Phi Delta Kappa to emerge 
from the war period with a greater financial re- 
serve than when the war began. The care he exer- 
cised in the keeping of the books of the national 
office enabled this phase of the fraternity’s work 
to be above criticism. His service to the national 
organization was a long and glorious one and his 
wise financial decisions will be a pattern of action 
in the future. 

“We have all lost a helpful and true friend, and 
the cause of Phi Delta Kappa and education has 
suffered irreparably.” 


This spring Dr. Congdon wrote the Executive 
Secretary as follows: 

“Next Tuesday, May 15, marks the end of my 
teaching career which began in August 1893. I 
will still have my office on the campus for some 
time but will not be there regularly.” 

In August he attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee and helped lay plans 
for the postwar advance of Phi Delta Kappa and 
for its increased service to education. In that 
meeting, perhaps because of knowledge which he 
did not tell us, he provided for the business of 
Phi Delta Kappa by the appointment of an acting 
treasurer to serve in the event of need. The need 
has arisen and the work of Phi Delta Kappan goes 
on. It goes on the better because of his service and 
loyalty, and the future of Phi Delta Kappa is the 
richer because of him. 

Many letters of sympathy have been sent to 
Mrs. A. R. Congdon, 359 North 33rd Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and others have been addressed to 
the national office. In all there is the sense of 
deep appreciation for the labors of a man whose 
integrity was unquestioned and whose loyalty to 
and vision for Phi Delta Kappa was so much a part 
of his professional life. Phi Delta Kappa will go 
on in its service and in its leadership and in its 
emphasis upon research in education with te- 
newed zeal in memory of Brother Congdon and 
his great contribution. 
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On Teaching Spiritual Values 


By ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


HROUGH the centuries teachers have been con- 
Fas with problems of full-orbed education. 
The ancient Jewish, the Greek, the Roman, and 
the modern teacher have all faced the common 
problem of determining the basic objectives of 
education and the best methods of attaining the 
same. The end point has been thought by one 
group or another to be “an humble and a contrite 
heart,”” the knowing of oneself through intro- 
spection (know thyself), the adherence to moral 
law, or the understanding and integration of the 
individual into the culture of his day. The opti- 
mism of each age at some high tide has been swept 
away by waves of despair that have latterly fol- 
lowed. The objectives have not produced the 
Utopias implied. 

The methods have shown even more disparity. 
The Greeks sought certainties of life by individual 
pursuit after truth, beauty, and goodness. The 
Romans attempted to legislate the good and great 
values of life by moral restrictions and social pre- 
scriptions. More recently, some teachers have 
been led to believe and to teach that the continua- 
tion of scientific study and economic expansion 
would guarantee an ever-increasing grasp of the 
best that is good. Man’s error in hoping to 
achieve the greatest good in life through ideologies 
that are humanistic, legalistic, aesthetic, or moral- 
istic is clear enough for all to see when we recog- 
nize that highest good must be approached through 
the highest nature. We rightly call this realm the 
spiritual nature of man. We must begin with the 
taproots of truth and certainty in the seat of origin 
in every realm, rather than with concepts that stem 
therefrom. We cannot construct a superstructure 
without a foundation. We do not teach physical 
health by mental discipline and, equally true, we 
cannot inculcate spiritual values by employing 
solely the method or content of humanism and 
pure science. 

By employing solely the processes of intellectual 
attack and scientific reasoning in education for 
spiritual values, we sometimes lead our youth to 
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* The National President of Phi Delta Kappa 
shares a personal conviction on the pressing 
problem of education at its best. Ullin W. 
Leavell is Professor of Education and Director 
of the Child Study Clinic, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


erroneous conclusions. Such spiritual concepts as 
righteousness, faith, and charity are the filters that 
give depth and color value to such by-products as 
humanitarian and social sensitivities. A recent 
book dealing with this field of thought, states, “It 
is the use of intelligence in the inductive study of 
affairs that we herein wish especially to uphold.” 
We must ask ourselves whether intelligence born 
of pragmatism is the proper measure or method 
to be used in the realm of spiritual idealism. We 
must face the question of whether induction is the 
method of study that applies here. The contrast 
in the conclusions of men as they search for 
spiritual certainty is often in evidence. The con- 
clusions reached are determined by the background 
against which problems are focused. For instance, 
in the year 1923, in commenting on the current 
scene at that time, one writer said, “Side by side 
with the growth of science, which is also the basis 
of the material prosperity and unification of the 
world, has come a steady deepening of human 
sympathy, and the extension of it to all weak 
and suffering things. .. . Science, founding a 
firmer basis for the cooperation of mankind, goes 
widening down the centuries, and sympathy and 
pity bind the courses together.” In the same 
year, another writer observed, “It is clear now to 
everyone that the suicide of civilization is in prog- 
ress. What yet remains of it is no longer safe . . . 
the next landslide will very likely carry it away.” 
History of the last two decades has proven how 
much in error was the one and how nearly correct 
was the other. 

In matters of the objectives and methods as ap- 
plied to ethical and spiritual realms, educational 
leadership today is, in part, in agreement but, in 
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other respects, greatly at variance. All are agreed 
that we have inherited precious ideals and con- 
cepts that seem to be necessary, basic, and chal- 
lenging, and yet, these concepts do not seemingly 
have proper weight of influence in the lives of our 
citizenry. The difficult point seems to be in the 
translation of our spiritual heritage into action 
that is motivated by faith. As has been said, ‘Faith 
is not belief in spite of evidence (or necessarily in 
the light of it), but life in scorn of consequences.” 
Again, faith “is not belief without proof but 
trust without reservation.” Instruction in spiritual 
values must be ‘‘in character.” 

The increasing understanding of science and 
the employment of the same through the use of 
devices of one kind or another has produced an 
alert citizen who seems powerful in pragmatism 
and intelligence but often impotent in spiritual 
conviction. The characteristic exponent of west- 
ern culture today is a kind and good man, ex- 
pressed through his benevolence and sympathies 
toward his fellow man. He is a humanist, but that 
is all. As a humanitarian, he is not necessarily 
“antagonistic to religion, since there is obviously 
no contradiction between interest in human values 
and faith in God.’’ Humanism, in fact, has been 
constantly and consciously enlivened at the tap- 
roots of Christian idealism and interpretation. 
The modern humanist does not “oppose faith as 
expressed in religious idealism, but he does some- 
thing infinitely worse. He ignores it.” 

There is one school of thought in American edu- 
cation today that says ‘‘one of the hottest ques- 
tions today in the public schools is the propaganda 
pressure of sectarian interests to bring the Bible 
back into the public school. . . . Extension of 
this trend is dangerous.’’ On the other hand, the 
question has rightly been asked, which is more im- 
portant in the life of man today, the story of 
Egyptian culture and science, or that of the convic- 
tion and faith of Abraham who visited Egypt in 
the hey-day of the shepherd kings. Again, which 
is more important, the life story of such characters 
as Caligula and Nero, or the story of their con- 
temporaries, Saul of Tarsus, and St. John of the 
Patmos Revelation. 

The pragmatist of today is often good and kind. 
The difficulty lies in the error of his assumption 
that the fashion of life which he prizes can stand 
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up rootless amidst the tides and affairs of men, 
when the religious ideology and the convictions 
out of which his social sympathies have stemmed 
have been purposely overlooked. 

Confusion has entered the minds of some in 
regard to the true meaning of the expression 
“spiritual values.” We find this term often used 
as a synonym for aesthetic or artistic appreciation. 
One writer in a recent yearbook states as follows: 
“If anyone should object that we have in our usage 
deflected the term ‘spiritual’ from what he calls 
its true and necessary meaning, in that our usage 
carries no explicit or necessary reference to reli- 
gious or divine authority or sanction, our reply 
would be that recognized usage gives no such 
necessary reference.’” To beg the question is to 
admit the error. In this same treatment spiritual 
values are delineated as follows: ‘‘(1) moral in- 
sight, integrity of thought and act; (2) equal re- 
gard for human personality wherever found; (3) 
faith in the free play of intelligence, both to guide 
study and to direct action; (4) those further values 
of refined thought and feeling requisite to bring 
life to its finest quality.” One clearly sees that the 
ideas indicated as spiritual values are exponents of 
spiritual truth and are found to some degree in 
every society that has inherent democratic princi- 
ples of life. They are not however, deep-rooted, 
first-water spiritual values, such as righteousness, 
religious character, and Christian charity, but by- 
products of such spiritual ideals. 

There is a fundamental difference between an 
aesthetic appreciation of a sunset and one’s humble 
recognition of creative power of the Divine Spirit 
of God. It is one thing to be humanly sympathetic 
to man’s ills, and another to sense man’s need for 
grace and mercy to fashion his life in the similitude 
of Jesus Christ as a subject of the Kingdom of 
God, and “having done all to stand” for one’s 
convictions in spiritual matters. The testimony of 
Albert Einstein gives noble emphasis to the issue 
at hand. His recorded experience is as follows: 

“Being a lover of freedom when the revolution 
came to Germany, I looked to the University to de- 
fend it, knowing that they had always boasted their 
devotion to the cause of truth; but, no, the univer- 
sities were immediately silenced. Then I looked 
to the great editors of the newspapers whose flam- 
ing editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their 
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love of freedom; but they, like the university, were 
silenced in a few short weeks. . . . Only the 
church stood squarely across the path of Hitler's 
campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any 
special interest in the church before, but now I 
feel a great affection and admiration because the 
church alone has had the courage and persistence 
to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. 
I am forced thus to confess that what I once de- 
spised I now praise unreservedly.” 

The courage and persistence mentioned stemmed 
not from humanism or pragmatism but from re- 
ligious idealism and spiritual stamina. Thus, it 
appears that the German sponsors and proponents 
of the social and moral ideals; namely, the prag- 
matists in the universities and the humanitarian 
newspaper editors, did not possess that something 
which made the conduct of the leaders of the 
church so distinctly different from theirs. 


The cooperative persistence of school, home, 
and church is needed in order that the proper ex- 
ample may be afforded the child in the realm of 
spiritual values as taught by the church. He is the 


same child in our several social institutions. His 
life cannot be compartmentalized or segmentated. 
It follows that there should be no contradictions 
between but a cooperation among the basic social 
institutions for the inspiration of the child. The 
nature of the child, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
is the same in all situations. The exponents of 
these; namely, the emotional, social, aesthetic, 
moral and ethical values stem from the total en- 
dowment of the child, all aspects of which need 
cooperative nurture. The home, school, and 
church recognize the same values in the physical 
care of the child. Each agency of society accepts 
identical mental values in the formula “4 x 4 = 16” 
and the meaning of the symbol “‘rain,”” and the 
combined emphasis adds weight to the interpreta- 
tion. In teaching spiritual values, such as faith, 
virtue, righteousness, grace, and Godliness, we 
find no such unity. 

In his brief discussion of The Predicament of 
Modern Man, Trueblood says, ‘There are millions 
of families in which the parents believe in God 
and live virtuous lives but in which, in as much as 
they are separated from organized religion, the 
children miss the steadying influence of those in- 
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stitutional practices which we have as constant re- 
minders of what otherwise it is easy to forget. 
Young lives are formed, not chiefly by the in- 
tellectual beliefs of their parents, of which they 
may be wholly ignorant, but far more by family 
practices, such as attendance at public worship, 
which become habitual and are eventually un- 
conscious influences of incalculable importance.” 
In the not very distant past, school authorities, 
under the inspiration and idealism of the church, 
designated and supervised the privileges and so- 
cial activities of pupils on weekends as well as 
during the school day. The conformity of the fam- 
ily to such prescription was expected if not re- 
quired. Thus, the integration of emphasis was 
felt by the child. There is no such unity in the in- 
fluence of these three agencies today to give em- 
phasis to spiritual values in modern life. 

In the current issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, we read what Arthur 
H. Compton, Nobel prize physicist, speaking of 
the possibility of another great war in the future, 
said: “Of course, the real answer is Bibles, not 
bombs. The only long-distance answer is that of 
teaching people the great law of God—of the 
forces that shape life on the world.’ On the same 
page from another author, we read, ‘The teach- 
ings of the Bible, if heeded, will avail not only 
for personal salvation, but also for social redemp- 
tion—for political purity, civic righteousness, eco- 
nomic justice, and even for the cure of war.” So- 
cial redemption and other spiritual exponents can 
never be effected, however, without an under- 
lying spiritual redemption. 

Finally, to quote from Trueblood again to dis- 
tinguish further between (1) the expression of 
intellectual belief in social aesthetic, moral, and 
ethical concepts, and (2) the spiritual conviction 
born of faith in spiritual values, we read, “Civili- 
zation will not be saved because there are men 
and women who make the mere affirmation that 
God exists. Life is not raised to new levels by the 
mere fact that we have been intellectually con- 
vinced by the cosmological argument. Our pre- 
dicament is too great and too serious for our sal- 
vation to come in so academic a manner. What is 
needed is something that can set men’s souls on 
fire. What is required is a vision of man’s life 
under God’s providence which so thrills us to the 
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center of our beings that we are willing to com- 
mit ourselves, soul and body, to the incarnation of 
that vision.” Man has arrived at mental under- 
standing and aesthetic appreciation of the truth 
of spiritual values. Truth never negates itself in 
the spiritual realm or any other, and for it there 
is no substitute. Let not the teacher explain it 
away or minimize the importance of its application 


U.N. E. 


as ew United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has had its consti- 
tution prepared by delegates from forty-four na- 
tions attending the London Conference. It will 
be a going concern when adopted by twenty of the 
fifty-one Allied Nations. An Interim Commission 
is now sitting in London seeing to the details of 
ratification, financed by the British Government. 
Paris has been selected as temporary seat of the 
Organization.” 

So reported Herbert Emmerich, Director, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House of Chicago, and 
F. L. Schlagle, President of the National Educa- 
tion Association and Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City. Both were advisers to the United 
States delegation at the conference in London. 
They were speaking to a regional conference of 
the Educational Policies Commission at Evanston, 
Illinois, one of several regional conferences called 
by the Educational Policies Commission to publi- 
cize the results of the London Conference, and to 
seek public support for the legislative action neces- 
saty for the adoption of the charter of the new 
organization. 

“The London Conference was truly a confer- 
ence of the peoples of the world,” said Dr. Em- 
merich. ‘‘Nearly every question was resolved in 
favor of the democratic tradition of education, 
rather than the view that education is for the 
limited and aristocratic few.” 

The popular character of the London Confer- 
ence was illustrated by stories told of delegates 
from some of the smaller nations which had been 
so hard hit by the war. One distinguished dele- 
gate, for example, had had to borrow shoes and a 
coat, in order to make the trip. Others had had 
great difficulty in traveling. Some had paid their 
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in the lives of the pupils, but let him translate it 
into action under the dynamic of his own personal 
faith. Then shall the teacher of today shine as the 
pride of these our days and in succeeding years, a 
bright example. Then, shall the individual find 
his security and freedom in spiritual values and 
give expression to them through broad humani- 
tarian exponents in all human contacts. 


S.C. O. 


own way. Typical of the enthusiasm for the work 
is the fact that every member of the United States 
delegation was present at every session of the con- 
ference and at every session of the delegation from 
November 1 to 16. 

The United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has made application to be- 
come part of the United Nations. It will mean- 
while be an autonomous body qualified to levy its 
own budget until budgetary procedures are estab- 
lished by the United Nations and its constituent 
countries. 

Dr. Emmerich, discussing research under the 
Nazis, said that the records were proving the ef- 
ficiency of the autocracies to be a myth. Consider- 
able amount of “boondoggling” was evidenced in 
the reports of the scientists of the Nazis, “made 
work” and “busy work” being set up by scientists 
trying to avoid responsibility when the free search 
for truth was hampered. ‘The free exchange of 
information is a necessary condition for the best 
progress in research.” 

The preamble to the constitution adopted for 
UNESCO says that the governments of the states 
represented, on behalf of their peoples, declare 
“ignorance of each other’s ways of life has been 
the common cause . . . of the suspicion and mis- 
trust . . . through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war,” . . . “believing in 
full and equal opportunities for education for all, 
in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and 
in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are 
agreed and determined to develop and to increase 
the means of communication between their peo- 
ples and to employ these means for the purpose 
of mutual understanding and to secure a more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s lives.” 
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Radio in the Classroom—Coming or Going 


By CARROLL ATKINSON 


T WAS a good story, and the Associated Press and 
I others put it over the wires as news to the na- 
tion. Time (Oct. 1, 1945), evidently thinking 
more of the item’s value as an eye-catcher than of 
its veracity, announced that: 


In almost every rural school in Kansas, at 2:15 in the 
afternoon, the schoolchildren were shushed into silence 
by their teachers, then heard from a loud speaker: 


“The Radio Classroom! ... Hello, boys and 
girls. . . . Are you getting just the sort of food you 
need? How many vitamins are you getting? 
Enough? Can you have too many? What about the 
water you drink? Is it safe? Are you sure?” 


So began the hygiene lesson—i5 minutes’ worth. 
Other days, pupils got an equivalent dose of social 
studies, science, art or music. 

The mind behind the loudspeakers is R. Russell 
Porter's, radio director of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. He wanted to do something to improve 
Kansas’ remote rural schools. He got free time from a 
local station, but discovered that most rural schools had 
no radios. Since then Parent-Teacher Associations and 
similar groups have rounded up receivers, finding battery 
sets when a school lacked electricity. Five stations gave 
free time. If the idea pans out, Kansas scholars may 
have more such classes—but no one expects that an an- 
nouncer will ever replace the teacher. 


So far as my study has been able to determine, 
there have been 39 American universities and col- 
leges that more or less successfully have broadcast 
programs intended for classroom use. Of these, 
a mere half-dozen can be said to have been gen- 
uinely successful. Many of these attempts, though 
failing to continue, have contributed valuable ex- 
perience to the field of educational broadcasting 
that has led to successful accomplishments in other 
types of radio program production. It is note- 
worthy and understandable that the greater share 
of these attempts to furnish a classroom radio 
service to children by institutions of higher learn- 
ing has been directed to high schools rather than 
to younger pupils—the purpose undoubtedly be- 
ing to encourage future attendance (and inciden- 
tally tuition fees) on the broadcasting institu- 
tion’s campus. Others, however, have been moti- 
vated primarily by a genuine spirit of service. 
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* Carroll Atkinson is Director of the McLucas- 
Nelson Memorial Libraries, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The first such attempt made to reach the class- 
room via radio was by Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in December, 1921, when a physics teacher 
made several lectures which were listened to by 
a group of pupils by means of borrowed telephone 
headsets. Ben Darrow credits KSAC of Kansas 
State College as being the second station in the 
United States to experiment with classroom broad- 
casting. There was the original idea of broad- 
casting instructional material upon a statewide 
basis, aimed primarily to rural schools—and it 
ran for about two years before dying out. 

As a matter of fact, about the only such work 
that can be called a success, when judged by its 
ability to continue, has been that of the University 
of Wisconsin over its own station. This began in 
1930, and has continued to the present day as the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. Ohio State Univer- 
sity also has been active in this field, and has done 
a great deal of work although this development 
has not been as steady or as extensive as that car- 
ried on in Wisconsin. The same can be said of the 
classroom broadcasting over the station operated 
by the Oregon System of Higher Education. 

Twelve of the 57 American state and territorial 
educational departments have broadcast programs 
intended for classroom listening. To be as chari- 
table as possible, most of these have been very 
feeble efforts to create this specialized type of edu- 
cational service. Connecticut, in 1926, was the 
pioneer. But the Ohio Department of Education, 
from 1929 to 1937, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Ben Darrow, brought attention to the pos- 
sibilities of this type of work. A change in gov- 
ernors ended the most promising and most 
elaborate of these classroom broadcasting experi- 
ments by educational departments. 

Only four county school organizations have at- 
tempted to broadcast classroom programs, so far 
as is known, and these were all on the Pacific 
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Coast, and all were short-lived. It should be 
noted, however, that Fort Bend County, Texas, on 
November 11, 1928, was licensed to operate its 
own 50-watt standard broadcast station, which 
authorization it held for slightly more than a year. 
Quite a local furore was caused by the proposed 
plan to broadcast to children in the schools. The 
youngsters were expected to take home words of 
wisdom that only a county superintendent could 
utter. Thus, so the theory went, fond parents 
would assimilate and approve of what the schools 
were doing. 

Twenty-nine American public school systems 
have made more or less serious attempts to pro- 
vide a classroom radio service for school children. 
Compared with all other units in the formal edu- 
cational machinery, these have been doing the 
most satisfactory job—due, probably, to the fact 
that they are closer to the consumers, that is, teach- 
ers and pupils who make use of the programs 
within the classroom. Eleven of these, in fact, may 
be classified as major developments upon the basis 
of their present organizations that have grown 
from experiences of the past and their probable 
successful continuation in the future. However, 
most of the past work has been rather futile, based 
upon little else but wishful hoping and feeble 
imitation. 

Emergency situations (earthquake, disease epi- 
demics, and financial difficulties causing shut- 
down of the schools) were responsible for the 
beginnings of four of these classroom broadcast- 
ing developments: Long Beach, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Dayton—but Chicago, alone, fol- 
lowed the emergency by setting up a permanent 
broadcasting organization. 

New York City was the first public school sys- 
tem to attempt broadcasts to the classroom when, 
in June, 1923, an experimental program was heard 
by 20 high school seniors. Eight months later a 
more pretentious attempt was made and the New 
York Times announced “talks on special aspects 
of education, music lessons, glees and other songs, 
music appreciation, recitations in reading Eng- 
lish, history, civics, geography, arithmetic, nature 
study, science, spelling lessons and exercises for 
special holidays.” These programs, however, were 
primarily for public relations, but in April, 1924, 
the attempt was made to broadcast, of all subjects, 
lessons in accountancy to high school students. 
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New York’s present radio administrative machin- 
ery was not set up until 1936. 

Oakland, California, far more than New York 
City, deserves the distinction of having been the 
first school system to broadcast programs to the 
classroom because its work was definitely organ- 
ized and carried out over a period of time. Its first 
radio lesson was given in May, 1924, and con- 
tinued for a two-year period with the broadcasts 
being evaluated, changed to meet new situations 
as they arose, and carefully recorded. 

Cleveland has done more in radio than any other 
American school system, beginning its program 
services for the classroom in 1925 and continuing, 
without interruption, until the present day. Its 
first experimental radio production was carried on 
in music appreciation. Four years later, arithmetic 
lessons were put on the air and other subjects 
rapidly were added to the schedule. Cleveland be- 
came broadly known at first as the exponent of the 
“master teacher’’ theory, that is, the lessons were 
presented by a superior instructor as the best form 
of supervision inasmuch as the classroom in- 
structors have before them a constant model of 
good teaching techniques. In the early days of this 
work, as well as now, the plan has been to have the 
teacher prepare both room and class for the lesson, 
participate in the broadcast by asking questions, 
write on the blackboard, and keep detailed record 
of successes and difficulties of pupils. With the 
rapid development of this work, the ‘master 
teacher”’ theory is more historical than actual. 

Chicago, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Rochester, Port- 
land, Alameda, California, Akron, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, and others have done work in this field—and 
some of it has been excellent. In Chicago, Ala- 
meda, Akron, and certain other cities, people who 
understood radio were put into the job of getting 
service established. Some of the other cities have 


not been so fortunate. Radio is a very specialized 


work, and just the ability to get along with poli- 
ticians, or be one, does not guarantee good radio 
production with educational objectives. 

Operation of frequency-modulation transmit- 
ters seems to be the ultimate solution to the broad- 
casting requirements of public school systems. The 
movement to acquire f-m. channels has been 
picking up considerable momentum, and some 
excellent results already have been achieved. 
The Federal Communications Commission has 
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reserved definite channels for this type of service. 

With certain outstanding exceptions, most of 
these have been “classroom” programs in name 
and fancy rather than in fact. There is a distinct 
difference between the broadcast, on the one hand, 
that is built with the idea definitely in mind either 
of supplementing the curricular requirements in 
school work, and, on the other hand, the program 
that is merely listened to during school hours with- 
out the above-mentioned curricular relationships. 
This latter type, where pupils hear their teachers 
and playmates broadcast, has more or less im- 
measurable public relationship values in helping to 
build morale by making children conscious and 
proud of their school system or building—but such 
programs, in reality, are “public relations” rather 
than ‘‘classroom.”” A common fallacy in the think- 
ing of some educators is that a program intended 
for classroom use can be thrown together with a 
minimum of planning, intelligent effort, and ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

Coast-to-coast network broadcasting has been 
the most effective and far-reaching of the class- 
room program services. This type of educational 
broadcasting is far better financed than that vf in- 
stitutions of higher education, state educaiional 
departments, public or county school systems. 
These latter too often have had to work on the 
proverbial shoestring. All network or independent 
commercial station broadcasting, however, has not 
carried the touch of gold. Education has been, 
is, and undoubtedly always will be distinctly sec- 
ondary to profits in the minds of commercial 
broadcasters. As one prominent pioneer radio 
educator stated, a great deal of hullabaloo is made 
over educational programs whenever it has been 
desirable to promote the sales of receiving sets 
because of a lull in the market, but programs in- 
tended for classroom use go into a partial eclipse 
at those times that other factors (e.g., television 
and frequency modulation) are contributing to 
the steady sale of radio sets. 

The School of the Air of the Americas, for ex- 
ample, had been a slipshod orphan child that was 
about ready to die in 1938 when a new educational 
director gave the educational series a transfusion 
of new energy and enthusiasm. The fact that more 
than a million dollars a year has been invested in 
some years cannot be attributed to any altruistic 
tendencies of the corporation. This educational 
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series received that financial backing primarily be- 
cause profit-minded officials were sold on the idea 
that the money invested would bring back many 
times its cash value in good will. 

The additional fact that the School of the Air of 
the Americas, in the guise of creating better inter- 
continental relationships, made a perfect raison 
d’étre to compete with profit-seeking NBC in 
forming networks in Latin America may or may 
not have entered into the decision to revive those 
educational broadcasts in 1938. Nor, from the 
pragmatic point of view, does it matter—the fact 
remains that these series have been the most gen- 
erally accepted school-day program service avail- 
able throughout the Western Hemisphere. Where 
an occasional broadcast does slip or hits a sour note, 
it is due to the fallibility of human planning and 
not to lack of CBS financing. Everything else be- 
ing equal, to borrow Thorndike’s monotonous 
though trite saying, money does produce superior 
programs. So far in the history of American broad- 
casting, no educational group can complete finan- 
cially with the four major network corporations 
whose annual incomes now annually exceed the 
50-million-dollar mark. 

During the present 1945-46 school year, how- 
ever, CBS has decided that it is too much trouble 
to try to juggle hours and programs to satisfy 
school schedules from coast to coast. It now goes 
on the air in most of the nation after school is out 
—-so it has to rely entirely upon the children want- 
ing to hear it in competition with Superman, Terry 
and the Pirates, and similar radio fare intended 
to sell breakfast foods and to chill the blood of 
young Americans. The current budget is $150,000 
a year. Eight hundred actors and musicians, 45 
scriptwriters, and some unusually prominent guest 
performers were used during the previous school 
year when the Army broadcast it to servicemen 
over 400 radio stations, and OWI beamed it to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

NBC organized an educational department in 
1930. Its best known offering to the schools was 
the NBC Music Appreciation Hour of Walter 
Damrosch, no longer aired but continuing from 
1928 to 1942. NBC, Mutual, American Broad- 
casting Company, as well as CBS, have presented 
a large number and variety of radio programs that 
have had some use in the classroom. NBC tried ex- © 
perimentally to organize some of its offerings as a 
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service for children in school, but this idea was 


dropped after a two-year trial period. Mutual and 
American have considered the plan but never got 
far enough along to carry it out. Apparently, so 
far as networks are concerned, classroom broad- 
casts are dead and buried. 

A number of commercial stations have made 
brief and usually misguided attempts to present 
radio programs for classroom use. In several in- 
stances, live-wire commercial managements have 
come to the aid of floundering educators to salvage 
and develop further the idea of programs for 
classroom listening. Portland, Oregon, is a good 
example of this. Again there was the experience 
of WHIO (Dayton, Ohio) during the 1938-39 
school year. The local board of education found 
itself in financial difficulties, therefore shut down 
the schools because it could not pay salaries and 
operating expenses. The station management, ex- 
tremely progressive and cooperative, put on four 
programs each school day, aided and abetted by a 
few enthusiastic school people, as a service to the 
34,000 pupils who had been deprived temporarily 
of formal education. In due time the schools re- 
opened, the station generously offered to continue 
its services, and actually did carry on the work 
twice a week, but receiving no cooperation from 
school officials, and finding the children uninter- 
ested, the plan was dropped. 

There has been one station, however, that pio- 
neered in presentation of programs to the class- 
room in 1924, dropped the plan when the pro- 
moter left the staff, and later, in 1937, began de- 
velopment of one of the most successful of these 
radio services intended primarily for rural chil- 
dren who, theoretically, have been the ones most 
logically in need of supplementary instruction ma- 
terials. While WLS (Chicago) is a member of 
ABC, these classroom programs have been de- 
veloped and broadcast as a local sustaining feature 
and not as a network service. 

Experience has shown that a radio lesson helps 
to make a teacher alive to her subject since its 
presentation is definite. It stimulates her in pro- 
moting creative work of many types among her 
children. A very high standard of method and ac- 
complishment has been set up within the time 
limits of a prepared broadcast, and this serves as 
a challenge to the teacher to cooperate in main- 
taining that standard. A good program can stimu- 
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late a teacher to put forth much more effort par- 
tially because she herself has received new ideas, 

American teachers today, as a group, are over- 
loaded with teaching and clerical details. Their 
classes generally are too large. They have neither 
the time nor strength to give to the individual stu- 
dent that guidance and inspiration which are es- 
sential for the finest mental and moral develop- 
ment. By judicious use of the radio, it is pos- 
sible to free the teacher in the classroom for more 
of these vital services. In its final analysis educa- 
tion must be a self-teaching process. The primary 
child first begins to learn efficiently when he be- 
comes convinced that teacher is his friend. The 
high school boy comprehends the distasteful alge- 
bra when he has been stimulated sufficiently to 
want to master its intricacies. 

Perhaps traditional educators have asked too 
much of radio. No single radio program, in the 
normal individual's life, can bring about a trans- 
formation not achieved by other tools of educa- 
tion. Radio does not possess supernatural powers 
of magic. It must be recognized that intelligently 
planned classroom radio programs are more use- 
ful in broadening the point-of-view of students 
than in inspiring them to master a narrow field of 
knowledge by becoming tireless research workers 
in search of explanations for everything they hear. 

Radio has enlarged and broadened the knowl- 
edge of adult listeners by bringing them news and 
entertainment of the world. It is rank inconsist- 
ency itself to expect this same radio can narrow 
the interests of the child listeners. In the modern 
world new knowledge comes too thick and fast to 
inspire often the listeners to chase to its source 
each new idea as it is broadcast. One cannot help 
but suspect that modern radio in many ways is 
more of an educator than is the tradition-bound 
teacher who cannot be shaken out of the idea that 
the classroom has a perfect monopoly on the learn- 
ing process. 

So it is that on the surface, broadcasting pro- 
grams to the classroom are losing popularity in 
the field of education. Some very successful work 
is being effectively accomplished but crackpot ideas 
continue to pop up now and then. This writer 
hopefully believes that a commonsense approach 
can be made so that a successful service may be 
established and maintained at a reasonable finan- 
cial expenditure. 
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College Chair to Rural Pulpit 


By PAUL J. MCKNIGHT 


OUR years as a country preacher among the 
F ionety farms of North Georgia marked de- 
cisive steps in the process of modifying my con- 
servative city background, my somewhat reserved 
religious experience, and made it possible for me 
to penetrate further into the human side of this 
rural Georgia which seemed so terribly sordid 
when I became an itinerant Methodist preacher. 


My wife and I were college teachers; I had the 
department of Teacher-Training and she the chair 
of Latin and Greek. We had enjoyed these posi- 
tions for several years and had thought ourselves 
established for life. However in 1936 we gave up 
our teaching and entered the ministry of the 
Methodist Church and accepted a two-point circuit 
in a rural county in North Georgia. 


Our ministry was one of contrasts. The larger 
church was located at the County Seat, a town situ- 
ated about thirty miles from Atlanta and with a 
population of two thousand. The membership of 
our town church was not greatly different from 
that of the average neighborhood city church. 
Most of our members were natives of the rural 
section in which we lived but cars and a paved 
highway to Atlanta made them largely urban in 
their viewpoint. 

Our other church furnished the contrast. Al- 
though located only five miles from town there 
was little urban influence. I caught an apt phrase 
in a conversation recently that described our coun- 
try parishioners—‘“good, plain, honest-to-God 
country people.” Not sordid individuals of the 
Jeeter Lester type, not tenant farmers or share- 
croppers, and not landed gentlemen. Just men 
and women who, for the most part, owned their 
one-mule farms; raised the few acres of cotton 
allotted as their share by the government and who 
depended on the small sums realized from this for 
their only cash. They raised corn for fodder for 
the cattle and meal for themselves; kept chickens 
and a few pigs; milked one or two cows and sold a 
little butter and raised enough vegetables to eat 
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and can for the winter. The women toiled beside 
the men in the fields and aged early. Usually their 
teeth gave way first. Their manner of living was 
as drab as their personal appearance. Their small 
farms were off the beaten tracks of interurban 
trade. No smooth pavement with its heavy truck- 
ing and tourist travel offered an opportunity for 
additional cash through a market for the few 
extra chickens and fresh vegetables that might 
have been spared. 


The typical home was a weather-beaten cabin 
facing red clay roads that became practically im- 
passable during winter months. The yard was 
swept clean of all pretense of grass with bundles 
of dogwood twigs fashioned into a broom. Some- 
times the barrenness of the yard was relieved by 
a pine or oak tree whose gnarled roots rose out of 
the hard surface of the earth. Always the shed-like 
porch was protected in summer from the sun by 
the thick shade of the kudzu vine; and before the 
porch grew straggling beds of petunias, zinnias, 
and marigolds, flanked by tall ungainly stalks of 
snow-on-the-mountain. A well and a wood pile 
were in the rear. To one side, beyond the patched 
fences that surrounded the dilapidated barn, 
stretched the hot rows of cotton and on the other 
a patch of corn or syrup cane. 


Rural Georgia enjoys its religion in the sum- 
mer when the clay lies red and hot on its winding 
roads. Spring planting and early summer cultivat- 
ing over, cotton not yet ripe for picking, while heat 
wraps the fields, and vegetables mature and ripen 
for late summer canning, the country church has 
its day. In this one season the men and women 
take stock of their souls. 
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Then the country church is swept clean and the 
Georgia countryside has its ‘‘protracted meetin’.”’ 
The lamps are polished until they shine on their 
chains suspended from the ceiling. The bare 
board floors are scrubbed; the windows are cleaned 
after the year’s accumulation of dust. The iron 
stove with its long chimney is taken down and 
placed in a corner behind the benches. The 
preacher ‘‘gives out’’ the time for the ‘‘protracted 
meetin’ ”’ and the sons and daughters of the soil, 
like Elkanah and his household, prepare to offer 
their yearly sacrifice and vows. 

It was an unbroken tradition of our circuit that 
the “‘new’’ preacher conduct his protracted meeting 
during the first year at the new appointment. On 
succeeding years he might invite another minister 
to preach but he must first have demonstrated his 
powers of preaching and persuading sinners to re- 
pentance. 

At the time appointed for the service the 
women and girls gathered in the church first and 
sat about in groups talking until the first notes 
of the piano brought the men and boys to their 
places. The singing was of a variety peculiar to a 
section of rural Georgia where a nasal swing was 
necessary to rhythm and where most of the singers 
gained their knowledge of music from the singing 
master of the community singing school. The 
pianist, playing a fa-so-la variety of note reading 
and timing, led the swing and the congregation 
followed: 


“When He wants me He can find me, 
He can find me, He can find me, 
I'll be somewhers a-workin’ for my Lord.” 


The faces of the congregation gave the impres- 
sion of impassiveness yet I knew that our audience 
was a critical one and that I was being judged as 
a good or poor preacher. There was a tendency 
toward preference for sermons of warning to 
flee from the wrath to come. I preferred to dwell 
on the love of God rather than to frighten sinners 
to repentance. The services were never spectacu- 
lar. There were no shouts of repentant sinners but 
an occasional ‘‘Amen’’ was heard. Even those were 
subdued. Those who offered themselves for church 
membership “‘by faith’’ came quietly and un- 
obtrusively. 

At the close of each morning service we received 
hearty invitations to ‘‘come eat at our place.” We 
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were expected to accept these genuine offers of 
hospitality. The meal was invariably the same ex- 
cept that there were more or less flies in keeping 
with the presence or absence of screens. Occa- 
sionally we found the luxury of ice in the butter- 
milk and sometimes we escaped the common dip- 
per in the bucket of well water. We always ate in 
the kitchen and sat on benches made of pine 
boards. 

All the food was placed on the table before we 
were summoned from the shade of the kudzu vines. 
Some of everything must be eaten under the 
watchful eye of the hostess. Each person served 
himself with his spoon or fork. We appreciated 
the eager hospitality of our hostess and learned 
to eat this rural Georgia food. I have thought 
since Miss Isabelle Post published her article en- 
titled, “The Truth About Southern Cooking,“ that 
she must have had experience with the meals of 
rural Georgia. 


A minister in a rural community must learn 
adaptability and to depart on occasion from tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical practice. During the week of 
our first protracted meeting I was compelled on 
two occasions to make the best of the equipment 
at hand in performing the church ritual. 

During one of the morning services two boys 
were to be baptized. There was no water for the 
ceremony. Neither was there the customary silver 
bowl. The only vessel available was an empty 
water pitcher. Realizing my predicament I hesi- 
tated for an instant then walked down from the 
pulpit with the pitcher in my hand and handed it 
to a freckle-faced boy with the request that he fill 
it with water. Knowing that the nearest well was 
on a neighboring farm I went on with the service. 
Suddenly the door at the side of the pulpit flew 
open and the boy burst in holding the handle of 
the pitcher in one hand and a quart jar filled with 
water in the other. 

“Preacher,” he shouted, ‘‘that pitcher busted but 
it was already cracked. I got the water in this here 
jar. 

The two boys were baptized with water poured 
from the jar. Curiously, this crude substitute for 
a more formal vessel did not seem out of place. 

The second emergency called for even more 
ingenuity when I was faced with the necessity of 
baptizing a woman by immersion. I had never 
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baptized anyone in this manner. There was no 
baptistry and no pool of water within miles of the 
church. One of the men stated that there was a 
“creek” on his place which had water in it when 
it rained and that he would build a dam across 
one of the “dips” so that there would be water 
after the next rain. The thought of a “baptisin’ ” 
under such crude and unpredictable circumstances 
made me momentarily a traitor to my calling and 
I wished that I were back in my college professor- 
ship with its accompanying dignity. Even now 
when I recall the incident of that immersion I am 
grateful that the method of baptism preferred by 
my denomination can be more easily adapted to 
rural facilities. 

On a Saturday morning soon after the “meetin’ ”’ 
there came a rain and we were told that enough 
water had been caught to make a “baptizin’ 
pool.” Sunday afternoon we drove along the 
winding road led by the clouds of red dust from 
the cars that preceded us. We came to the pasture 
where the pool was located and for several min- 
utes drove over umeven ground, among pine 
stumps, into a herd of cows and finally to a clump 
of trees on the edge of a steep slope which led 
down to the pool. This slope was already occupied 
by a crowd of men, women and children waiting 
in hushed expectancy. The rain the night before 
had been heavy and the water was as red as blood 
with the soil which had washed into it. 

A large motherly woman had “prepared the 
candidate’ for baptism and stood hovering over 
her giving her advice on the proper behavior for 
the ceremony. As I came up the crowd parted and 
let me through. The song leader began singing: 


“Shall we gather at the river 

Gather with the saints at the river 

That flows by the throne of God?” 
When the song was ended I read a passage from 
the Bible, explained the meaning of baptism in a 
few words and then waded out into the pool 
sounding its depth with a pole which I had aut 
for the purpose. 

As we left the pool at the conclusion of the 
service I heard shouts and on turning back saw that 
several of the smaller boys had dived into the 
“baptistry,” clothes and all, and were having the 
time of their lives paddling about in the cool 
water. 
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The week after the Methodists closed their 
meeting the Baptist church “across the ravine” 
held its meeting and on closing had several candi- 
dates for baptism. The question of finding a 
“baptistry” was raised and it was suggested that 
the pool lately used by the Methodists might do. 
However, the minister refused saying, “That is 
Methodist water.” He then appointed a com- 
mittee of Deacons to find a suitable place. On the 
next day the committee returned and reported that 
there was a pool on Jones’ place that they might 
use. This brought objection from one brother who 
stated, ‘That water is on Jones’ place and he’s 
a Baptist, which is all right so far, but that water 
rises on Smith’s place and you know he’s a Method- ° 
ist and that just wouldn’t do.” The Deacons 
and minister agreed that that water wouldn't do 
and so a second committee was appointed to find 
water that both rose and settled on property be- 
longing to Baptist members. 


Each year the protracted meeting culminated 
with a conference conducted by the District Super- 
intendent. This was an all-day affair with preach- 
ing in the morning and dinner on the grounds. 
After the meal was finished the Superintendent 
called for the spiritual and financial report of the 
church’s progress. There was never much money 
to report. We were conscious that the Stewards 
of the church were busily inquiring from the 
members all through the dinner, “Have you got 
any preacher money today?”” When money was 
scarce our pay came in the form of a bushel of 
meal or a gallon of sorghum or maybe a hen and 
brood of chickens. 


Following the trend toward more adequate re- 
ligious education for the children, we introduced 
a third week into the religious program of our 
country church known as the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. Each afternoon came groups of bare- 
foot boys and girls. Many of the parents came 
too, since there was leisure on the farms, and the 
occasion became a social one. Observing the pres- 
ence of so many adults, I organized a class for 
Bible study. Many of them could neither read 
nor write yet they discussed with avid interest 
topics that would have confounded the most 
learned theologians. 

There was one member of the class whom I shall 
always appreciate: a tall, large-boned woman with 
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fading red hair and twinkling red-brown eyes, 
who had not lost a zest for living along with her 
youth and teeth, in spite of years of back-breaking 
labor. She was popularly known as ‘Miss Luny.” 
Wishing to keep a record of my class and knowing 
from experience that pronunciation and spelling 
were not always in harmony, I asked Miss Luny 
how she spelled her name. She replied: 

“Now dew tell at the ignorance of some people! 
So you can’t spell Luny. Why it’s just plain 
Luny—L-U-N-A—Luny,” she said, seemingly 
seemingly thoroughly “put out’ with the preach- 
er's ignorance. 

We had previously discovered that the proper 
spelling for ‘““Bethursday’’ was B-e-t-h-e-s-d-a. 


After the study session one hot afternoon, the 
men and women gathered outside to clean the 
graveyard which, in the familiar ugliness of hard- 
packed clay swept clean of every trace of green, 
flanked the church on the left. Through the years 
the rain had spattered mud on the tombstones 
until they had taken on a reddish stain. In an at- 
tempt to relieve the red barrenness, white sand 
had been scattered here and there among the 
graves. It served only to enhance the naked 
ugliness. There was no suggestion of the green 
and white quietness of the God’s Acre character- 
istic of the literature of New England. Death in 
this section of North Georgia was no less drab 
than life. 

As the rakes scraped among the graves and a 
cloud of dust arose from the twig brooms, a tall, 
angular woman with face almost as ruddy as 
the sun-baked earth on which she stood led me 
among the graves to the one in which they had 
buried her twelve-year-old son two years before. 
A glass near the head of the grave held a bunch 
of wilted zinnias and marigolds. Beside the glass 
was a small, rough stone on which were scratched 
the boy’s initialk—W.M.C.—and a date. She told 
me that the child had found the stone in the pas- 
ture and had scratched his initials upon it, not 
knowing that he was preparing his own tomb- 
stone. This and a pile of white shells at the foot 
of the grave were the only markers. 


The period of carefree childhood was short 
among the children of our congregation and, 
while assuming the cares of adulthood, they as- 
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sumed its prerogatives also. One afternoon as we 
drove along the road from the church we stopped 
the car to invite three little girls to ride. The two 
older girls climbed in the rear seat, but the young- 
est, who seemed about six years old, her face red 
with anger, refused our invitation. We inquired 
of the older girls the cause of the child’s anger and 
learned to our consternation that she was angry 
because her sisters had bought candy instead of 
snuff with the rare nickel they had to spend. One 
of the older girls spoke up, saying by way of 
extenuation: 

“But now you take me, I don’t smoke, dip, or 
chew!” 


After the “protracted meetin’ ’ was over there 
was a lull in the religious activities of the sum- 
mer and then the whole county woke up to the 
consciousness that “it is camp meetin’ time.” 
Then wagons, buggies, and cars made their way 
along the red clay roads to be drawn up under the 
spreading oaks and pines about the century-old 
arbor with its great hand-hewn beams and its 
rustic benches. Our camp ground had had sum- 
mer meetings continuously for one hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

The clearing in which our arbor stood was sur- 
rounded by a square of “‘tents.’” They were barn- 
like buildings, oblong in shape and divided into 
rooms for sleeping, eating and cooking. They had 
no window panes, no screens, the floors were cov- 
ered with straw and the ticks of straw were placed 
on the bare boards of the built-in bunks. Whole 
families came with trunks of food, a cow, a coop 
of chickens and a big pile of green corn and 
stayed the week. While the families of those who 
“tented’’ on the camp ground attended the serv- 
ices under the arbor, singing Negroes back at the 
tents dressed chickens and shucked corn in prep- 
aration for the meal that followed. The ‘“‘tenters” 
took turns feeding the visiting ministers. The two 
springs and the well were cleaned to furnish 
drinking and bathing water. In the afternoon 
while no services were being held it was possible 
for the mothers to carry their children down the 
slope to the left of the arbor and bathe them in the 
overflow from the springs. During the day those 
same children built castles in the white sand of 
the clearing. This dry white sand became as 


(Continued on page 117) 





Thoughts for Teachers 


By BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE 


AY I ask you, then, in your own life to be a 
friend to as many people as you can? They 
need your friendship. And your life is enlarged 
in proportion to the friendships you have, to the 
knowledge which people have of your own virtues. 
Your educational task is immeasurably simplified 
when a child thinks you are his friend, for people 
learn only from those whom they like. 


You are going among the children of the earth 
who crave the love and affection of older people. 
Don’t try to love them by telephone. Do not try 
to make friends with these little one at forty miles 
an hour. When a little child looks up into your 
face with the trustful faith of unspoiled youth and 
believes that you are to him a friend, you have in 
that moment possessed yourself of the rarest gift 
which God-created beings can present to you. It 
is a holy possession—a gift from the world’s great- 
est Friend. 


When the parent gives you his child to teach, he 
abandons him to you and abandons you to your 
silent fate. Those who have left this child upon 
your doorstep do not propose that you shall return 
his again as a child but as a finished citizen. They 
have turned their children over to you that they 
may give their entire effort to the violent struggle 
of the accumulation of wealth (usually for them- 
selves), while you must give to the Republic the 
only wealth that abides the ravages of time and 
without which the nation itself could not continue 
to exist. 


Two Americans have created larger endowments 
to the professional training of teachers than all 
the other citizens have jointly made; and yet the 
endowments of these two philanthropists and of 
all the other citizens of this country to all the 
teacher-training institutions on the continent have 
not equaled the endowment of any one of a half 
dozen schools for the training of physicians, 
lawyers and engineers. 


The United States government has an experi- 
ment station in every state in this Union for the 
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* Bruce Ryburn Payne was for a quarter century 
President of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., until his death in 
1937. Here are extracts from his parting mes- 
sages to graduates, from a memorial edition 
of the Peabody Reflector, April, 1945. 


study of hogs and sheep; but not one dollar has it 
spent for experiment stations for children. 


When the great Teacher taught as never man 
taught in the village and field of Galilee, no one 
who came to Him was turned away; and as He 
delegated His own teachers to a great task, He told 
them to go into a// the world and teach al/ nations. 

So, after your noble preceptors have poured out 
their minds and hearts to you, I send you forth to- 
day to teach a// men; for it is better for a// the 
people to have some education than for some of 
the people to have al/ the education. 


You have heard a great deal in the last few 
years about standards which are to keep the ma- 
jority of people out of school. I am begging you 
today to discover new modes of teaching and 
standards of administration that will keep them in 
school, for only the short-sighted may propose that 
the state profit by the ignorance of the majority. 


_ The only defense which the average man holds 
against exploitation and oppression by others is 
the ability to think for himself. If teachers think 
for him, or books do his thinking, with no initi- 
ating intelligence from within himself, he is a 
slave subject to every passing ruler who would 
control his career. 


The greatest Explorer into the hearts of people 
posted above this pathway these significant warn- 
ings: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.” No man 
ever gave heed to these warnings of fair play who 
failed to find the way, and the truth and the life. 


A messenger once came to the great Teacher and 
said: ‘‘Art thou he that should come, or look we 
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for another?”’ The messenger received this strange 
answer: ‘The poor have the good news taught 
unto them.”’ 

This, my fellow students, is your job. This is 
the test of your education, of your good citizenship, 
the guaranty of your divinity and of your im- 
mortality. Happiness, joy, and the abundant life 
have come to nations and to individuals only when 
they have devoted themselves in love, in fair play, 
and in service to bringing gladness to the great 
majority. 

It is the business of the educated man to spread 
life and good news. 


The schools have not failed the people. 
Whether you regard their past performance or 
their present achievement they stand out as the 
largest single successful industry in the world. 
Quantitatively and qualitatively no progress of the 
last quarter-century is comparable to that of our 
people’s schools. 


I wish to say to you that you are not entering a 
failing business. Your bank may fail before the 
year is out. Your school movement is going on. 
Nothing on earth can stop it. It is a growing 
concern. 

It has never issued a stock dividend, has never 
watered its stock, has never sold any non-voting 
stock. It has never passed a dividend. It has 
always paid a profit, and an intellectual beggar 
was never turned from its doors. 

American education has never had a boom and 
it has never had a depression. 


There is no more impressive spectacle in human 
history than the rise of the average intelligence of 
the average citizen in America during the last 
thirty years. Our educational system is responsible 
for this advance. 


Business itself has greatly improved because of 
the increased intelligence of man in America. The 
graduates of the public schools have helped to 
bring American business forward. 


Whatever the opponents of public education 
have said they have not been able to charge that 
it has produced a group of narrow specialists. 
That for which it is most criticized, the over- 
crowding of its curriculum, has in many instances 
been its merit rather than its defect. The various 
aptitudes and talents of boys and girls have been 
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stimulated by the rich variety of this overcrowded 
curriculum. Many a boy has been saved to self- 
enjoyment, has been saved from ennui of mind and 
body, because some new subject in the curriculum 
which stimulated his interest has aroused his en- 
deavor as could not have been done for him 
twenty-five years ago, by a monolithic, fixed and 
static course of study. 


The public schools have done more than all 
other forces combined to give people self-culture 
and rich employment for their leisure moments. 

More kinds of education have been possible for 
more kinds of people in this country than any- 
where on earth. 


You shall teach men, then, that their right to 
life is still a sacred right to which they must 
cling tenaciously. But you must assume the task 
of showing all mankind how the equal opportunity 
of making a living shall be safeguarded so far 
as their ability and willingness to engage in gain- 
ful occupation may assure them of this right. This 
means that the reserved rights of the people under 
the constitutional provision of eminent domain 
shall be soon recovered for the welfare of the 


people and the more equitable distribution ob- 
tained of the products of human labor and of 
human brain. 


Wisdom without social righteousness does not 
avail, for righteousness is necessary to give the 
impulse to do what ought to be done for the wel- 
fare of the people. We cannot have government 
of the people unless the people pray. 


“Six days shalt thou labor’”’ is an unchangeable 
economic law, an unrepealable moral law, and a 
steadfast natural law. 


Tell your disciples, then, that not only is there 
no royal road to learning, but there is no royal road 
to anything else. We shall find life, we shall find 
learning, and we shall find immortality only by 
effort. 


The idle rich and the idle poor are equally a 
menace to the country, for the idle poor and the 
idle rich both are miserable, weak and wicked. 
Society must help more men to find more work. 
No economic system, no industrial order, no so- 
cial regime can exist long with 16,000,000 un- 
employed. 





THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


If you do not get joy out of your work, rest 
assured that you will not find it elsewhere. 


If your work is drudgery, there is something 
wrong with you or with your work. 


My friends, you do not go to your chosen life 
work alone and unattended. For if you work out 
your own salvation it is “God which worketh in 
you.” It is the highest honor that ever comes to 
man—that the Omnipotent Worker permits His 
lowly creature to become a partner with Him in 
His business. 

And surely this is God’s work. If the leading 
of the minds of youth from darkness into light, 
from shadows into sunshine, from intellectual 
chaos into orderly thinking, from dullness of per- 
ception into systematic enjoyment of beauty— 
if this is not God’s work, then where will you go 
to find it? 


The dawn of a new era was heralded by the 
Great Toiler in the triumphant declaration: ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.’’ It is won- 
derful to be able to glory in such ancestry and in 
such a record. You are not the child of a loafer. 


“Bear ye one another's burdens’ is as binding 
upon the business world as upon the religious 
world, upon the political world as upon the eco- 
nomic world, upon labor as upon capital, upon 
the employer as upon the employee, upon society 
as upon the individual. 


In that epigram, ‘‘Education, a debt due from 
present to future generations,’ George Peabody 
unconsciously laid down the program and objec- 
tives not only for the special fund which he created 
for the promotion of public education in the South, 
but for all public educational enterprises in gen- 
eral and especially for teacher-training institutions 
throughout the land. 


Civilization is exactly this: the ability to ac- 
cumulate successful experiences and translate them 
to future generations. 


“Thou shalt not steal,” with most Americans, 
is perfectly applicable to snatching another's 
pocketbook but has no reference whatsoever to 
joining in the stealing for our proud community 
of an unneeded government building. 


There is as much dishonesty in organized steal- 
ing as in individual stealing. Organized em- 
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ployees shall not steal from their employers and 
organized employers shall not steal from their 
employees. 


Age does not validate unethical procedure. The 
feudal lords oppressed the serfs for centuries, 
but this gave no moral sanction to their crimes. 
The working of little children in stuffy factories 
has not been morally right whenever it stunted 
their bodies or prevented their schooling, no mat- 
ter how many industries adopted the practice or 
how long child labor has lasted. 


The real owners of the land, the coal, the oil, 
the timber are not the present title holders. These 
natural possessions belong to the ages. Thou 
shalt not steal from the soil, but thou shalt put 
back into it for future generations all that it had 
in it before it was given to thee. A farmer robs 
God when he wastes the soil and deprives the 
people of their rightful inheritance, when he takes 
more from it than he needs from it. We were 
commanded to subdue the earth, but not to sub- 
due its people. We were commanded not only 
to subdue the earth but to replenish it. We have 
done little else than subdue it. It is a horrible 
travesty upon morals to rob the hills of their trees 
and the lowlands of their fertility and leave the 
barren desert to impoverish peoples in the cen- 
turies to come. It is plain robbery for a farmer, 
a lumberman, a miner, and a driller to take from 
the future that which the future has a right to 
claim of them, and leave in its stead only worthless 
dirt, a waste of hillsides and barren lands bereft of 
verdure and unproductive of food for future man 
and beast. In any imaginable definition of society, 
it is inevitable that we recognize the obligation to 
preserve something for future generations so that 
they who follow us may in every way be nobler 
than ourselves. 


Through technology, science and power produc- 
tion we have fulfilled the scriptural injunction and 
have subdued the earth. It is now time to replenish 
this same earth. But immediate and economically 
profitable replenishment will demand a stronger 
moral urge than did subjugation. Delayed profits, 
devotion to distant objectives, cooperation for the 
common good, the conservation of the land for 
others, work for future generations—all of these 
will require the socialization of our aims, the 
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consecration of our techniques, and the immensely 
wider spread of our individualistic ethics. 


The social earth and the moral earth are to be 
replenished by its teachers and the youth they 
guide. The world looks to you for the extension 
of the borderlands of its moral thinking to the 
vast stretches of the newly discovered cooperative 
world. 


You are to teach the citizens of tomorrow to 
trust in the uniformity of the operation of the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God, in the steadfast- 
ness of human nature, and in the unswerving 
fidelity of God’s love and kindly helpfulness to 
man. 

These three objects of faith have been placed 
in your hands to be persistently transferred to the 
children of fear. Are you willing to accept this 
commission? Can we trust your faith as serenely 
as we do trust your intelligence? 


It has been too long a common belief that per- 
sonality is a gift; that it cannot be taught or learned. 
We are told that we can only train the intelligence 
and the character of people, but that the personali- 
ties are things that are beyond the reach of instruc- 
tion. It can be taught; it can be learned; it can 
be analyzed. 


Benjamin Franklin made a list of twelve ele- 
ments of personality for his own guidance. St. 
Paul refers to the qualities of desirable character 
when he asks us to think on whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
The same author analyzes the elements of per- 
sonality when he says, ‘“The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy (enthusiasm, cheerfulness, and a sense 
of humor), peace, long-suffering, gentleness 
(kindness), goodness, faith (faithfulness), meek- 
ness, temperance (self-control): against such 
there is no law,” he says. 


What St. Paul calls joy, we call enthusiasm. 
Ruskin uses the word “passion,” “in the want to 
which,” he says, “the essence of all vulgarity lies.” 
If you have gained no enthusiasm during the 
process of your education, you are bereft indeed. 
I would rather know the things about which you 
can become greatly enthusiastic than to know any- 
thing else about you, for that is a measure of your 
character. 

It is inconceivable that you cannot teach friend- 
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liness. A girl’s future is safe and a boy’s credit is 
doubled when folks say of them, “They are so 
friendly.” 

You have no right to ask any one to be a friend 
to you if you are not friendly to him. 

You don’t have to tell all you know about peo- 
ple. No greater falsehood ever was uttered than 
that truth hurts no one. Truth is the one thing in 
the world that always does hurt. 


More than in any previous epoch it has fallen 
to the teacher to dream the dreams of man and 
lift up before him visions of his future. 


The politician is overpowered with today’s legis- 
lation. The average wise commercial leader is too 
much engaged in unscrambling the industrial 
wreckage of the past and in scheming for the im- 
mediate profits of the present to be able to plan for 
or to peer very far into the future. 

If those eternal verities and profound principles, 
tried and purified in the fire of human experience 
throughout the ages, are to be preserved and trans- 
mitted to young manhood, you, and you alone, 
must do it. 

It is yours not only to have dreams, but to 
tell them; not only to be a prophet, but to prophesy. 
“The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell his 
dream; and he that hath my word, let him speak 
my word faithfully,” has always been the divine 
injunction. This word is heralded to you today as 
never before. Have a vision, tell the vision, but 
above all help these citizens of tomorrow to realize 
the vision that is yours. 


No man can look into your faces, my friends, 
and bid you farewell as teachers without being 
moved by these thoughts. I wish to ask you, then, 
what are the principles and fundamentals of life 
you are individually prepared to defend, morally 
willing to champion, and to which you would be- 
come faithful unto death? What large truths do 
you so earnestly believe that society may depend 
with certainty upon the stability of your reaction! 
In the long run, such effective creeds and profound 
notions are about all you are taking with you from 
the classroom. 


I should like to hear somebody say once more: 
“and for the support of this declaration, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor.” 





Vocational Rehabilitation 


By WILLIAM A. BRADLEY, JR. 


HE war just ended has of necessity terminated 
Ta formal education of numerous high school 
pupils and college students. They were frequently 
taken from the classroom before they had had the 
opportunity of completing their education. 

It is the job of postwar planners to find some 
way of helping those individuals to become fitted 
for employment in specialized fields. Naturally, 
most of the discharged servicemen who left the 
secondary school will not be willing to return to 
the classroom of the regular high school, where 
they would be competing with pupils far younger 
than themselves and who have had much less 
contact with the realities of life. The greater ma- 
jority will, no doubt, be more serious in their at- 
tempt at readjustment and learning. Certainly, 
with the passing of the recent “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” many more discharged servicemen will 
wish to take advantage of the opportunity for 
further educational or vocational training, pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

In the case of both the former high school pupil 
and the former college student, vocational re- 
habilitation and proper adjustment is necessary. 
Left to their own resources, the ex-servicemen 
might choose to extend their training in a field for 
which they are not, mentally or physically, quali- 
fied to fill, or for which few opportunities will 
present themselves, because of overcrowded fields. 
These preferences, as in the case of high school 


pupils and college students, are based on a number - 


of factors. It was found by the author, in a study 
of vocational choices among high school pupils, 


“That the factors which influence an individual’s 
choice of vocation are wide and varied can be taken for 
granted. The satisfaction involved, the prestige, eco- 
nomic returns, parental influence, chance observations, a 
passing fancy, and many other conditions only remotely 
involved in the vocation may exercise a determining 
influence.” 


It was further learned that, “The pupils were not 
particularly realistic in their choice of vocations, as may 
be seen by the fact that far too many—both from the 
standpoint of intelligence and vocational opportunity— 
selected the vocations rating relatively high in the socio- 


* William A. Bradley, ]r., is Employee Rela- 
tions Officer, Office of Surplus Property, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, stationed at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


economic scale. Thus while (according to the 1930 
census) only 6.7 per cent of the gainfully employed 
population are in the professions, 17.8 per cent of the 
group selected one or the other of these. And, again, 
while around 40 per cent are in the skilled and unskilled 
occupations, only 23.0 per cent selected these. 

“Pupils are guided more by idealistic considerations 
than by realistic ones. They only have the ability to 
discern among the various occupations to a limited de- 
gree, as is shown by the fact that despite the wide range 
of mental ability within the various groups, the pupils 
with higher intelligence quotients tend to choose the 
‘higher vocations.’ 

“Vocational choices vary with mental ability and the 
age of the pupils. It has been shown that as the pupils 
mature, they become more realistic and practical, choos- 
ing careers which will be more useful and which are 
more commensurate with their ability. 

“There is, however, need for a systematic guidance 
program within the school system. Despite the fact that 
vocational choices are more wisely made at a higher 
grade level, pupils and students are aiming ‘too high’ 
in these choices. Social and economic advancement are 
determining the life work of the future men and women, 
with very little thought being given to the fitness of the 
individual for the vocations that they choose.” 


The returning servicemen will, in many cases, 
wish to follow a different vocation from that in 
which they were engaged before entering the serv- 
ice. This choice, too, may be based on idealistic, 
rather than realistic, reasons. 

A recent study by the War Manpower Com- 
mission disclosed that approximately 40 per cent 
of the men in the various armed services desire 
to enter into, or train for, a different vocation 
than that which they previously followed. How- 
ever, this percentage refers only to those who were 
employed at the time of their entrance into the 
armed services. It does not take into account that 
~ 4 William A. Bradley, Jr., “Correlates of Vocational Prefer- 


ences.” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1943, 28, 155, 
159-60. 
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many of the servicemen never had a permanent 
job, including those in the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year age group. It does show that many prefer to 
change their vocations when they return to 
civilian life. For these men a guidance program is 
an essential part of any postwar plan for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Such a program has already been established by 
the Veterans’ Administration, a Federal agency. 
This program is now functioning to assist dis- 
charged servicemen in their readjustment to civil- 
ian life. It consists of numerous counseling centers 
throughout the country, where specially trained 
counselors endeavor to steer the applicant into a 
field where he will be the happiest. 

This guidance is carried on by qualified persons 
whose experience and training has fitted them for 
this important part of the program. However, the 
suggestions or opinions of the counselor, in guid- 
ing an applicant into a particular field, should not 
be based, alone, on what he personally believes to 
be the proper vocation for that applicant, nor 
should it be based on the applicant’s own desires or 
preference. 

The applicant should be given a series of psy- 
chological aptitude tests, to determine his interest, 
abilities, capacities, and qualifications to fit into 
such a vocation. 

Such a procedure was being followed in the 
area being controlled through the Philadelphia 
office of the Veterans’ Administration, by using 
the facilities of the Philadelphia Trainee Accep- 
tance Center. This center has recently been closed. 

This center had an elaborate aptitude testing 
program, set up in 1941 as an experiment, spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Public School District, 
and financed by the Federal government. 

The success of this project was phenomenal in 
discovering the interests, the abilities, and the ca- 
pacities—mental and physical, of the persons tak- 
ing the battery of psychological and physical tests 
offered. 

Since the closing of the Philadelphia Trainee 
Acceptance Center, a similar organization has been 
established by the University of Pennsylvania, the 
facilities of which are presently being used by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The results of these tests are turned over to the 
vocational counselor of the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion. When the counselor interviews the veteran 
again, he has a definite picture of the serviceman’s 
qualifications and he can endeavor to guide the 
veteran into a vocation where he will not only be 
best fitted, but also where he is apt to be the most 


successful. 

This program, then, has been set up by the 
Veterans’ Administration to look after the voca- 
tional interests of the returning servicemen, who 
desire specialized training in some vocational field. 
Naturally, this requires close cooperation between 
the agency and the various school districts and col- 
leges throughout the country. 

Most school boards have recognized the need 
of establishing vocational training schools, but 
lack the necessary funds to do anything about it. 
They do not feel that the need is great enough to 
justify the raising of school taxes to build and to 
equip such schools. 

Some school boards have gone blindly into the 
building of vocational schools, which, due to the 
lack of funds, have been inadequately, or im- 
properly, equipped. This has resulted in having 
nothing more than a glorified industrial arts course 
in its own building. Other boards have, real- 
istically, combined their resources with those of 
neighboring districts and have built consolidated 
vocational schools, centrally located, to serve their 
several districts. 

Since all school districts do not have the avail- 
able funds necessary to build and to equip the vo- 
cational schools required—in order to keep pace 
with a program as large as this promises to be- 
come—and since it is a national problem, it seems 
logical to presume that the Federal government 
should subsidize local school districts to the ex- 
tent that such vocational schools may be estab- 
lished. These subsidies should be subject, of 
course, to the laws and regulations of the several 
states, so that Federal control of education would 
not result. 

Furthermore, the cost of training the ex-service- 
man should be borne by the Federal government, 
as now provided for in the ‘G.I. Bill of Right,” 
with some assistance from the state and local dis- 
trict, in which the trainee resides. Moreover, if 
special tools are necessary, in order to enable the 
trainee to become eligible to accept a position at 
the end of the training program, these should be 
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provided. It is useless to train a man to hold a job 
which he cannot obtain without possessing the 
proper tools. 

For those desiring to take up some vocation, the 
number of vocational schools now in existence in 
the United States will not be adequate to take care 
of the returning servicemen, if the present rate of 
applicants continues. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment is not prepared for this training of dis- 
charged servicemen, nor for the testing of their 
aptitudes for proper placement. Obviously, this 
means that many more vocational schools are 
needed. The American people should be made 
cognizant of these facts. They should realize the 
need of systematic planning and the systematic 
execution of centralized plans for training the re- 
turning servicemen in small towns as well as in 
large cities. 

The American people should see that all service- 
men get the benefit of: 

1. Counseling agencies and testing programs, 
in order to determine their proper placement in a 
training program. 

2. Vocational schools, or other agencies, prop- 
erly equipped, in order to carry out an adequate 
training program. 

3. Vocational schools, or other agencies, so 
placed, that they will accommodate all of those 
desiring this specialized training. 


College Chair to Rural Pulpit 


(Continued from page 110) 
typical to me as the red clay of the anamolous 
civilization that was rural Georgia. 

At night while tenters lighted their tents with 
oil lamps, the arbor was lighted with electricity 
from a small Delco plant.. From this plant elec- 
tric lights were strung on poles here and there 
about the camp ground. Thick, fresh-smelling 
straw was spread eighteen inches deep under the 
arbor and there between the seats at their feet the 
mothers lay their sleeping babies when they tired 
of the long sermons. 

Our camp meeting service began as the lights 
came on under the arbor and people entered from 
all directions. Mothers with small children took 
their places near the front of the arbor and the 
men and “‘courting people” filled up the middle 
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and rear. The “‘sinners”’ hung about the arbor just 
outside the line of lights. The preachers and 
singers took their places on the rough platform 
and the song leader sounded the first note of the 
hymn. Hundreds of hearty voices took up the re- 
frain of 


“Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me;” 


that being my first experience with a camp meet- 
ing, I gazed in wonder at this scene I thought had 
passed with the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

There are those who say that rural communities 
are less religious than they used to be. During the 
long winter months we did grow discouraged at 
a seeming religious sluggishness on the part of our 
rural parishioners. But the red clay roads were 
bogged down with mud and the wind whistled 
cold over the Georgia hills. Be that as it may, the 
day of the country church has not passed. For at 
least one season of the year our people reserve a 
time for their church and their Lord and the red 
hills and valleys of rural Georgia echo with their 
Redeemer'’s praise. 








Four Professional Attributes—and Education 


By WILLIAM CLARK TROW 





HAT are the attributes of a profession? And 
how well does teaching satisfy these? The 
four that are discussed briefly below are all con- 
sidered essential. Failure at any one point consti- 
tutes disqualification, though weakness at any one 
point does not necessarily do so. 

Professional Knowledge.—The first requisite of 
a profession is a body of professional knowledge. 
This knowledge is usually obtained by the future 
practitioner in a special school or college separate 
from the institutions set up to provide his gen- 
eral education. This distinction is important, since 
the systematic organization and academic compart- 
mentalization of knowledge to be found in the lat- 
ter, and the purely intellectual, not to say esthetic, 
enjoyment of that knowledge for its own sake, 
renders somewhat difficult its practical use in con- 
crete situations. 

However, the professional knowledge should 
be based on or should include a rather thorough 
acquaintance with the basic sciences and disciplines 
out of which the profession has grown—the bio- 
logical sciences for medicine, for example, the 
social sciences for law, social work, and manage- 
ment. For teaching, a grounding in the biological 
and social sciences would seem imperative, with 
special emphasis on psychology and sociology. In 
addition, members of a profession are generally ex- 
pected to use language with precision, if not ele- 
gance, in both its spoken and written form. 

Beyond such basic knowledge the professional 
person must have a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lems in his field of practice and their theoretical 
bases. This involves the abstract concepts which 
are exemplified in the varied phenomena with 
which his training should provide experience. He 
thus deals with data, not separately as they are met 
with, but in terms of underlying theory. 

It has perhaps been the weakness of professional 
education that it has set too much store by the ac- 
quisition of systematic organized knowledge be- 
cause of its general acceptance of the value of 
so-called liberal education. It takes time and de- 
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termination to tear organized knowledge apart and 
rearrange it in such a way that it can be used. 

Research Sources.—Professional knowledge 
should be derived from scientifically motivated 
study, not from traditional lore, rule of thumb, un- 
documented experience, authoritarian pronounce- 
ments, or pseudo-scientific hocus pocus. The 
process of building up such empirically substanti- 
ated knowledge is slow, though great strides have 
been taken by a number of professions in the last 
decade or two, notably in medicine and dentistry. 

It should be added that the research sources need 
not all be located within the profession. In fact 
some of the most important advances have been 
made as a result of investigation in related scientific 
and practical fields. However, the members of 
the profession should be capable of evaluating 
discoveries made by outsiders and applying them 
to their own work. 

While the value of educational research should 
not be underestimated, it has at times tended to 
outrun itself to the extent that research has been 
carried on seemingly only for the sake of carrying 
on research. It may be that in the future, without 
losing any of the values of the more esoteric in- 
vestigations, there will be a greater interest in 
the solution of definite practical problems, and in 
exploring the contributions of the related scientific 
and professional fields. 

Professional Techniques.—The third criterion 
of a profession is the skill of its members in a num- 
ber of techniques, many of which are acquired only 
with considerable practice. Technology is, in part, 
general routine procedure, and in part the study of 
the “tricks of the trade’”’ developed to circumvent 
special difficulties. Mere facility in the use of spe- 
cialized techniques and methods does not admit 
one to the ranks of a profession, but rather to a 
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skilled trade or craft. The other attributes are 
necessary. But though in some cases the member 
of a profession may delegate some of the work to 
a technician, or to some “‘assistant’’ or “helper” 
to conserve his time, he can yet perform them him- 
self if necessary, as well as the more difficult and 
complicated operations, in the skillful perform- 
ance of which he may take justifiable pride. 

The early teacher-training programs specialized 
on techniques and methods, but with the addition 
of other needed phases of professional training 
they have tended to fall into disrepute. This is 
unfortunate. For skillful work is satisfying to an 
employer, and to the public, as well as to the 
workman himself. It may well be that the pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachers in the future 
will give greater attention to the development of 
educational skills and techniques. 

Professional Judgment.—The fourth criterion 
of a profession, professional judgment, is the most 
important of all. In a real sense it involves the 
other three and is the chief factor differentiating 
a profession from a skilled trade or craft. The 
main responsibility of the professional man is to 
deal with problem situations as effectively as may 
be, whether they are in the field of health, legal 
entanglements, social maladjustments, or some 
other. The situation is not so simple as in a trade 
skill where one learns that when 2 appears you 
must do x. Instead, for the professional man it is 
more apt to be, when 4 appears, do x if ¢ and d are 
present but ¢ is not, unless x would result in f, in 
which case y or z might be tried, but watch out 
for g and 4/ 

The professional man, whatever his field, is 
called upon to decide what the difficulty is (diag- 
nosis), what may be expected (prognosis), what 
should be done about it (treatment). He must 
know the implications of a situation, and recom- 
mend action or employ professional techniques 
in accordance with the demands of the peculiar 
circumstances of the moment. 

It is expected that he will bring to bear a pro- 
fessional attitude in dealing with the problems 
that come to him. He will maintain a certain air 
of detachment, for he must not be angered by, or 
over-sympathetic toward, those with whose prob- 
lems he is entrusted. In his attitude and in the 
code of professional ethics he follows he will be 
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guided by the traditions of his profession. Though 
by no means other-worldly, he will be devoted to 
his work and to the promotion of the best interests 
of his profession. 


While much of the work of the teacher, like that 
of any other professional worker, may be termed 
skilled routine, he is constantly called upon to 
make judgments, some of which have far-reaching 
consequences in the lives of his students. It may 
be that practice in making such judgments in real 
or artificial situations, and in maintaining a pro- 
fessional attitude, should occupy more time than 
it now does in teacher preparation. Examples 
could be gathered of teachers who fail miserably 
in this phase of their professional work, and yet 
other examples could be gathered just as easily 
of those who performed admirably. It may be 
that all do not need to go through the same mill, 
that some require more opportunities for practic- 
ing good judgment than others. 


While teaching may appropriately be included 
among the professions, it still has some distance 
to go to qualify without reservation. Undoubtedly 
more vigorous financial support would help, but 
much can be done pending an increase in appropri- 
ations. The chief responsibility lies with the 
schools and colleges of education in their work of 
teacher preparation. They need constantly to re- 
examine their programs for evidence of over- or 
under-emphasis on any one of the four profes- 
sional criteria here discussed. And they need to 
keep the ideal of teaching as a profession in mind 
when they make recommendations for certification. 
In this aspect of their work they can be supported 
from the field, for if poorly qualified teachers are 
hired, the pressure to turn out candidates with only 
a lick and a promise increases, and the profession 
as a whole suffers. 


Three hours’ instruction will teach the average 
high school youngster to fly. The youngster’s 
parents take a little longer—four hours and 19 
minutes, on the average. Grandpa and Grandma 
learn to fly in six and one-half hours. So the 
Classroom Clipper reports the conclusion of the 
Air Transport Association of America, that any 
one of normal intelligence and physical capability 
can learn to fly the new small planes. 








Should Boys Grow Up to Be Men? 


By PAUL POPENOE 


¢¢Q) HOULD boys grow up to be men?” In Los 

Angeles County in 1944 divorces granted 
exceeded the number of marriages performed as 
it did in many other urban centers in the United 
States. 

One of the important causes of this situation 
is the lack of adequate behavior patterns on the 
part of boys and men. This is partly due to the 
automatic consequences of city life, and partly due 
to our educational procedures. 

In the city, boys do not have a great deal of con- 
tact with their fathers or other men. On the farm, 
the father of a family works near the family all 
day and there are hired hands for a boy to observe 
and learn from when the father is away. In the 
city, the father usually leaves soon after breakfast 
(or even before eating) and returns just in time 
for dinner (or maybe only in time to go to bed). 
Thus the boy does not have contact with his best 
source of masculine behavior patterns. 

Often, he even loses his mother for a large part 
of the day. This is true even in normal times when 
mothers do not usually work. School, among 
other things, takes him away from her for a good 
part of the day. 

Another defect of city living, is the absence of 
meaningful and useful chores for boys to do as 
a part of cooperative family living. 

In school, boys are rarely in contact with men 
until high school and often not then. Moreover, 
the women they are in contact with are often those 
who have not succeeded in getting along with a 
husband or who have never tried to do so. 

Thus boys grow up to the age of fifteen—and 
often eighteen or twenty—under a succession of 
women who dominate them. Then they marry and 
are expected to show initiative and shoulder re- 
sponsibility in their relationship with their wives. 
It is no wonder that they often fail to do a good 
job as husbands. 

Married life is made all the more difficult by the 
fact that there is competition between the sexes 
prior to marriage and outside of the marriage rela- 
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tionship even after the wedding. Marriage cannot 
be successful on a competitive basis; but marriage 
cooperation cannot usually result from twenty to 
twenty-five years’ training in competing with the 
Opposite sex. . 

This is in part due to a defect in our educational 
procedure. We place boys in competition with 
girls of their own age. Since girls tend to mature 
from one to three years earlier than boys, this 
means that the boys are usually subject to feminine 
domination. This is especially true in high school 
social life, which is entirely dominated by the high 
school girls and their mothers. As Dr. Popenoe 
expressed it, “The girls call the boys up and tell 
them when to come and their mothers call the 
boys down and tell them when to go.” 

The project method and other educational de- 
vices for eliminating personal competition in favor 
of group competition, the encouragement of older 
boys going with younger girls, and possibly other 
methods, should help to improve the situation. 
One important step to be taken is to get more men 
into education. This must be done even if it does 
mean paying men more than women for the same 
work. A better plan is to adjust the money salary 
according to the number of dependents so that 
equal work will bring an equal standard of living 
rather that an equal money wage. 





High school seniors expecting to enroll in college 
during the coming year are being advised to enroll 
in the college of their choice as soon as possible. 
Many institutions normally receive more applications 
than they can accept. The present housing shortage 
limits the number which can be accepted. Consider- 
able numbers of returning veterans are continuing 
their higher education, causing a further pile-up in 
enrollments. 
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Navy Teaching Practices 


By G. D. MAYO 


MMEDIATELY following the Japanese attack on 
I Pearl Harbor the Navy undertook one of the 
greatest training programs the world has ever 
known. The quality and rapidity of this training 
were to no small degree the measure of our mili- 
tary success and played an important part in bring- 
ing the war to an end. 

It is not within the scope of this article to pre- 
sent an exhaustive analysis of the educational sys- 
tems of the Navy. We shall consider, rather, cer- 
tain aspects of Navy teaching methods, materials 
and means of motivation which, while not invari- 
ably applicable to civilian schools, may, neverthe- 
less, be of some interest to teachers and educators. 

But let us consider first the magnitude of the 
task. What did we have to do and what did we 
have to work with? Of the 3,900,000 men and 
women who served in the Navy during the war, 
all had to be trained to some extent. By far the 
largest problem, however, involved training the 
3,575,000 who joined the Navy after the war had 
started. Very few of these people had ever so 
much as been aboard a Navy ship before. The 
modern capital ship is one of the most complicated 
things the ingenuity of man has produced. It is 
difficult for a newly inducted “‘boot’’ to go aboard 
and even walk around without violating safety 
regulations. 

The size of the job becomes more apparent 
when we think of such things as radar and other 
electronic devices which are the nerve center of 
the modern man-of-war. These devices are sup- 
plemented, altered, or replaced as improved mod- 
els are made available, thus requiring additional 
knowledge on the part of the radar men, tech- 
nicians, and other Combat Information Center 
personnel of each ship. This is only one aspect of 
the “know how”’ that must be so completely mas- 
tered that correct responses will be forthcoming 
under any condition of mental or physical strain. 
Repelling an enemy torpedo plane and dive 
bomber attack, for instance, is not a proper assign- 
ment for an automatic weapons crew which has 
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been only partially trained. In order for these 
men to look a strafing plane in the eye as it makes 
its torpedo run and deliver accurate fire, they must 
be thoroughly trained. Teaching applications of 
certain laws of physics that pertain to stability and 
control of damage incurred in action under various 
conditions of combat loading; navigation by ce- 
lestial bodies, radio, radar, or loran; and the many 
ramifications of seamanship are just a few of the 
teaching problems which had to be answered by 
the Navy, and it was important that the correct so- 
lution be forthcoming on the first try. 

One of the definite advantages which the Navy 
had, and one which many educational systems do 
not have, was that we were no longer plagued by 
a false sense of economy. Everyone knew that 
every dollar we could spend to hasten learning 
or improve instruction was money well spent. 
Nor should it be overlooked that progress in Navy 
training could not have advanced at the rapid rate 
at which it did had not a good foundation for 
this training been laid by the public schools 
throughout the country. 

The Navy bases its teaching on the same sound 
theories that most institutions of learning do. 
However, it may be true that by virtue of the 
pressing nature of its job during this time of 
crisis, the Navy has followed the theory closer with 
practice than most of our civilian schools have 
seen fit to do and in many cases have been able 
to do. In this connection, particular attention is 
invited to the concept that we learn to do by doing. 
Some illustrations of this follow. The Navy has 
several firefighting schools which it classifies as 
Class A to differentiate them from other smaller 
schools. At each of these schools there are steel 
and concrete structures which are reproductions of 
three sections of a ship. They represent the fire- 
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room and the boiler room of a destroyer and the 
hangar deck of an aircraft carrier. Three different 
sections are used because fighting a fire in any one 
of them requires a different set of techniques from 
the other two. 

The course normally takes one week. On the 
first day a short length of time is used to explain 
the chemistry of fire by lecture and movie; then the 
firefighting starts. The trainees work in groups 
of eight under the instruction of a petty officer. 
Officers and men alike wear dungarees and rain- 
coats, and rank is not recognized. General super- 
vision over the group instructors is exercised by 
chief petty officers and commissioned officers also 
attached to the school. Most of the instructors, 
both commissioned and enlisted, are men who are 
on leave of absence from the fire departments of 
large eastern cities. Fuel oil and gasoline are used 
as the combustible compounds, and when one of 
the simulated sections of a ship is a raging inferno 
the instructors extinguish the fire with the help of 
the trainees. For the remainder of the course the 
eight members of the various groups do all of the 
fire fighting, rotating on the different assignments 
so that each man will gain experience in all aspects 
of the job. Every fire differs in some respect from 
the others or in the equipment used to extinguish 
it. 

The instructors at these schools believe that one 
of their primary tasks is to overcome the fear of 
fire, which they claim is present in almost every 
individual. It 7s an awe-inspiring experience the 
first time one walks into a compartment filled 
with flames and smoke just as soon as he has beat 
the flames back a few feet from the door with high 
velocity fog from a one and a half inch hose. Soon, 
however, confidence dispels emotion and the 
trainees are eager to learn to use new equipment 
and techniques. All of the equipment used at the 
school may be found in virtually every ship of the 
Navy. 

It is readily admitted that fire fighting lends it- 
self better to teaching by actual doing than most 
material. Let us consider, therefore, the teaching 
methods used in a course of instruction which in- 
volves considerable mathematics and physics, such 
as damage control. At the Naval Damage Con- 
trol Training Center, Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
separate courses are offered for officers and en- 
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listed personnel. The reason for this is that in the 
officers’ course a working knowledge of physics 
and mathematics on the college level is required 
and most of the enlisted personnel have not had 
such courses. 

Two weeks are spent by the officers under the 
instruction of officer instructors, most of whom 
have previously demonstrated their ability to do 
exceptional damage control work in the fleet. The 
teaching methods during these two weeks consist 
mostly of lectures, movies, laboratory demonstra- 
tions, and daily tests. The tests are used only to 
help the student gauge his progress, and the test 
papers are not collected by the instructor. How- 
ever, a comprehensive objective examination is 
given at the end of the second week. The grade 
each officer makes on this examination is sent to 
his commanding officer, thus giving the trainee an 
additional incentive to master the material pre- 
sented. Several of the laboratory demonstrations 
center around a model of the cruiser Northampton 
which was sunk by the Japanese in the Battle of 
Tassafaronga. This model is approximately ten 
feet long and has the same compartmentation and 
relative weight distribution that the Northampton 
had. The model is floated in a tank and is 
equipped with valves which can be opened to flood 
any or all compartments. In one demonstration the 
instructor shows just what happened when the 
enemy inflicted damage on the U.S.S. Northamp- 
ton, also pointing out what damage control meas- 
ures were undertaken and why they were or were 
not successful. Only a small amount of individual 
laboratory work is integrated in the first two weeks 
of instruction, but the third and final week is de- 
voted entirely to practical application of the tech- 
niques and theories which have been taught during 
the first two weeks. 

A simulated section of a ship which is equipped 
with auxiliary machinery such as generators and 
pumps, as well as fire mains and steam lines, is 
provided. This section of ship is unofficially 
known as the U.S.S. Buttercup and is floated in a 
large tank. Holes about the size that would be 
caused by five-inch shell hits may be opened in 
one of the sides. Both the officers’ class and the 
enlisted men’s class go aboard the Buttercup to at- 
tempt to save her. Almost every class learns to 
successfully combat extensive flooding, fires, rup- 
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tured steam lines, inoperative valves, power fail- 
ures, and almost every other conceivable matériel 
casualty before the course is completed. In addi- 
tion to saving the Buttercup the enlisted men’s 
class spends its time on other practical factors such 
as shoring to strengthen weakened bulkheads, cof- 
ferdams for temporary repair of large holes, and 
plugs for stopping small leaks. 

Almost every Navy ship and shore station has 
at least one motion picture projector. While most 
of these projectors are used primarily for recrea- 
tional purposes, they are also used for training. 
The emphasis which the Navy places on visual aids 
in teaching is illustrated by the number of films 
that it makes available to its personnel. Motion 
pictures, strip films, and lantern slides number 
approximately 4,000. 

An idea of the extent to which these films are 
used in one phase of the Naval instruction on the 
college level may be gained by examining the 
Standardized Curriculum for the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Units which are located at 
civilian colleges throughout the country. In the 
eleven courses in Naval Science and Tactics out- 
lined in the curriculum, photographic aids are 
used in varying amounts, depending on the type 
of material to be presented. The total number of 
films that the Navy requires to be shown is 186; 
however, there are additional films which are 
listed as supplementary material and may be used 
at the discretion of the individual NROTC Units. 
The length of time required to show these films 
varies from five minutes for the shortest to 46 min- 
utes for the longest, with more than two-thirds of 
them requiring 15 to 25 minutes. 

The course which makes the greatest use of 
photographic aids is ‘“Tactics, Aviation, and Rec- 
ognition,” in which 40 different films are used 
during the 46 sessions of the course. The course in 
which the smallest number of photographic aids 
is used is a course which reviews all the other 
courses and is known as the “Refresher’’ course. 
Only four films are used in teaching this course. 
Courses in “Seamanship and Communications,” 
“Ordnance and Gunnery,” and “Engineering and 
Damage Control’ make rather wide use of photo- 
graphic aids, using from 18 to 24 films each, while 
photographic aids are not used as extensively in 
courses in “Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,” 
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“Naval Administration and Law,” and “Com- 
munications,” which use only six to ten films each. 
The average number of sessions in which photo- 
graphic aids are used is one out of four or five. 

Navy instructors are expected to combat passive 
attitudes in connection with movies by explaining 
to the students why the film is being shown and 
by telling them what to look for in the movie be- 
fore it is shown, and by discussing it and testing 
the class on the contents of it after it has been 
shown. 

In addition to photographic aids) NROTC 
schools are provided with numerous other train- 
ing aids, such as guns, charts, compasses, ship mod- 
els, and peloruses. 

Perhaps the most outstanding aspect of the Navy 
educational program is that it is continuous. Edu- 
cators have contended for a long time that educa- 
tion should be a lifelong process, but few are the 
professions or vocations which follow up their 
initial periods of training as persistently as the 
Navy does. In time of peace and when not operat- 
ing in a combat area in time of war, it is seldom 
that a day goes by aboard ship without one or 
more drills. Classes in such subjects as first aid, 
plane recognition, and intra-ship communications 
are constantly being scheduled. Every well-estab- 
lished port a ship enters has a number of Navy 
courses in which personnel from the forces afloat 
may be enrolled. Many of these courses exist pri- 
marily for the training of personnel from the fleet. 

During the war when new equipment was sup- 
plied to our forces in a staging area just prior to 
an operation, quite often instructors were sent also 
to insure that the personnel who were to use the 
equipment were properly trained. 

In order for a sailor to advance in rate he must 
complete a series of progress tests and finally ex- 
hibit his qualifications for the higher rate by pass- 
ing an examination prepared by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. The Navy offers its officers sev- 
eral correspondence courses in such subjects as 
navigation, communications, seamanship, military 
law, and gunnery. These courses are given wide 
publicity among officer personnel and have proved 
to be of considerable value. And so training con- 
tinues for Naval personnel, officers and men, 
ashore and afloat, in port and at sea. It begins 
with enlistment and ends only with discharge. 





Keeping Abreast of Education 


“The Public and Education” was inaugurated in the 
issue of October 20. Published by the National Edu- 
cation Association, it is designed to present directly 
to influential leaders in all phases of American life 
significant information concerning the role of educa- 
tion in our country. 


Selective Service revealed 350,000 young men of 
draft age who could not write their own name. 


The Census of 1940 in the United States showed 
3 million adults 25 years of age and over who had 
never gone to school at all. 


Opening of school this year found half the 
6,000,000 students in our 28,000 secondary schools 
with access to curricular aviation instruction, accord- 
ing to Gill Robb Wilson in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, September 7. Some 400 colleges offer aero- 
nautics as an elective. Sixteen states embracing half 
the national population have developed programs for 
air education, and in every state some school offer 
courses in aviation. 

Mr. Robb goes on to say: 

“In one man’s humble judgment the greatest value 
of this influence may be to the educator rather than 
the pupil. . . 

“Teaching of languages must become more than 
grammar if the American men and women of tomor- 
row are to do business on a global scale. Emphasis on 
geography, national currencies, social customs, tables 
of measurement, is indicated. If the object of edu- 
cation is to make men at home in the world, then 
curricula must adjust to the air age... . 

“Rather than abandon classis and cultural subjects, 
we should deepen and emphasize and supplement. 
Study of purely aviation subject matter is but part of 
the answer to education for the air world. 


Seven Ohio high schools report that more than 90 
per cent of the graduates 1940-44 have been accepted 
for military service, the figures ranging from 91 to 97 
per cent. Press reports have accused the schools of 
failing to furnish men in good shape, usually giving 
figures for rejection around one-third. John J. Young, 
in the October issue of Ohio Schools, believes that at- 
tention should be directed to the fact that the greater 
percentage of those rejectd are not the product of the 
schools. 

“Recent figures show that only 38 per cent of our 
military personnel are high school graduates, so a large 
proportion of those rejected may be among the non- 
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graduates. If this is the case, how foolish it is to 
talk about more gymnasiums, more fields, and more 
teachers as a means of solving the problem when the 
deficiency is largely among those who will never 
make use of the facilities proposed!” 

In the year 1943, 56,494 persons departed by air 
from Miami, Florida, the point in the nation originat- 
ing the most commercial air line flights over inter- 
national routes. 

Commercial air service reached 60 countries and 
colonies before the war. Air routes have now been 
extended to another ten. 


Pan-American World Airways lately placed orders 
for “Rainbow Clippers,” designed to cross the At- 
lantic to London in nine hours with 40 passengers, 
plus mail and express, cruising at 400 miles per hour. 


“Teaching is a procession, not a profession,” said 
Charl Ormond Williams recently at the Rural Edu- 
cation Conference in Washington, D. C. The pithy 
statement reflects the fact that about half the nation’s 
842,000 public school teachers are new at the job 
since the war started. 


One per cent is the interest rate on $140,000 worth 
of bonds for school buildings sold by the Eagle Grove 
Board of Education, according to Midland Schools, 
journal of the Iowa State Teachers Association. 


The Classroom Clipper, monthly information about 
international air transportation, will be mailed free 
on request by teachers to Educational Director, Pan- 
American World Airways, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, i. ¥. 


Wisconsin adopted this summer a law empowering 
the board of any school district which operates a high 
school to contract with flight operator schools approved 
by the C. A. A. for courses in flight instruction ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent. Costs are to be 
paid out of district funds, and included in the cost 
of operation and maintenance of high school districts. 


See and Hear, Journal on audio-visual learning, 
made its debut with the issue of September, 1945. 
It will be published monthly for nine school months 
by E. M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, Wis., at 
a price of $3.00 per year. The first issue is pocket-size 
format, 96 pages, attractively illustrated, with a variety 
of articles applicable to the teacher just beginning as 
well as to the more fortunate person with extensive 
equipment. 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF EDUCATION 


Parent education classes were held in 81 different 
schools in the city of Baltimore in the year 1944-1945. 
Fifty-two schools had weekly Parent Education meet- 
ings, while the remaining schools had short courses. 
Weekly classes enrolled last year 1,944 parents. The 
program of parent education is in its tenth year. 


A group of 24 commercial pupils at the Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, Md., whose quality 
scores ranged between 30 and 70 on the Ayres Hand- 
writing scale raised these scores to a minimum of 60 
and a maximum of 95 in one month's practice, in that 
school’s program of remedial handwriting instruc- 
tion. 

School Life, official journal of the U. S. Office of 
Education, appears again with the October, 1945, is- 
sue. During war years, it was replaced by the bi- 
weekly Education for Victory. Subscription to School 
Life may be had at $1.00 per year, on application to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sixty-five dissertation titles were withheld from 
publication because they were secret war research, in 
the total of 2,117 dissertations listed in Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Accepted by American Universities, annual 
publication of the H. W. Wilson Company. The total 
is lowest since 1931, another war casualty. In 1943, 
43 titles were withheld because they were “secret war 
resarch.” In 1944, only 39 institutions required the 
printing of the dissertation “in full or in part,” as 
against 44 institutions in 1943. 


The University of Texas Teachers Appointment 
Committee reported having this year 133 applicants 
for teaching positions, and more than twice that num- 
ber of jobs to be filled. In prewar years the number of 
applicants ranged from 400 to 1,000 per year. 


Investigating differences between pre-school Negro 
children and their older siblings on the Stanford-Binet 
scales, Helen Thompson reports in the Journal of 
Negro Education (November, 1944) that the mean 
I. Q. for the four- and five-year-olds is significantly 
higher than for seven- and eight-year-olds. The in- 
crease of age yields a decrease in performance of six 
points on the scale. The correlation of Sims scores and 
I. Q.’s is lower for the younger group than for the 
older group, suggesting that there may be increasing 
concomitance between environmental factors and test 
performance with increase of age. These findings are 
in essential accord with similar studies of culturally 
isolated and underprivileged groups of other races. 


Cooperative fund-raising by Negro colleges is a 
new thing in higher education in America. The United 
Negro College Fund was organized late in 1943 at 
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Atlanta University. Twenty-seven colleges joined the 
movement. Fund-raising campaigns were conducted 
in 34 cities of the United States, some North and some 
South. Moneys raised were divided among the mem- 
ber schools, fifty per cent on equal shares, and fifty 
per cent according to a five-year average budget ac- 
cording to which the expenses of the Fund were 
underwritten. 

Analysis in the first campaign indicates that 75 per 
cent of the money raised came from persons who had 
not previously made donations to support Negro edu- 
cation. Negroes contributed roughly 13 per cent of 
the total money raised. Negro servicemen at home 
and abroad contributed one-fourth of the total amount 
raised by Negroes. Businesses, large and small, 
churches of all creeds, labor unions, fraternities and 
others contributed. W. J. Trent, Jr., in the winter 
number of the Journal of Negro Education, reports 
the experiment a success, and one which will be 
repeated. 


More humor is needed in education, believes the 
Committee on Military Training Aids and Instruc- 
tional Materials. (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1945, No. 9, 10 cents.) 

“The use of humor has received a great deal of 
attention in thought and practice in the training pro- 
gram of the Services. Especially does it (the Com- 
mittee) feel that the use of humor may be productive 
of value for civilian education. Traditionally in ci- 
vilian education we have felt that the use of humor in 
instruction is incompatible with seriousness of pur- 
pose. Perhaps the Services may be able to show us 
that we have excluded a most important motivating 
factor in abstaining from the use of humor in teach- 
ing.” 

Learning by doing, realism in education, films and 
other training aids are recommended. ‘There are 
numerous applications of all systems, such as films, 
filmstrips, slides, flash cards, posters, pictures, scale 
models—both still and actuated—filmstrips in stere- 
opticons, and shadowgraph. Even the pin ball ma- 
chine has been adapted.” 


Douglas Whitlock says in the October AVA Jour- 
nal that 63,000 additional brick masons are needed 
immediately for postwar building. 


New N. E. A. publication is “Teaching About the 
United Nations Charter,” with teaching outlines. 


“U. S. Activities in International Cultural Rela- 
tions,” both governmental and nongovernmental, are 
surveyed in the recent pamphlet of that title issued by 
the American Council on Education. 


The discussion of proposals for peacetime military 
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conscription is bringing up many alternatives. Senator 
Knowland of California has introduced legislation 
continuing registration at 18 years; if boys remain in 
school they may pick up credit in four years by par- 
ticipation in school military training programs. 


Mississippi has launched a voluntary state program 
of military training, called the Mississippi State Junior 
Guard. Its plans retain control on the local level. 


The October issue of the Readers Digest carries an 
article entitled ‘Teachers’ Salaries—A National Dis- 
grace.” Reprints may be obtained free from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


In 1942 the people of the United States spent— 
24.0 billion dollars for food, 

12.0 billions for clothing, 

5.2 billions for alcoholic beverages, 

2.3 billions for public elementary and secondary 

schools, 
2.1 billions for gasoline and oil, 
1.5 billions for beauty preparations and services. 


For consumers’ goods in the United States, the peo- 
ple spent 62 billion dollars in 1929, and in 1943 spent 
96 billion. About half the increase was higher prices, 
the lesser half for increased goods and services. 


In 1929 the people spent 2.8 per cent of the na- 
tional income for public elementary and secondary 
schools, in 1932 5.5 per cent, in 1943-1944 about 
1.5 per cent. 


In 1929 about 23 per cent of all tax collections in 
the United States were spent on public elementary 
and secondary schools, in 1943 about 8 per cent. 


The amount needed to have a well-developed uni- 
versal program of public education in the United 
States is estimated to require an annual expenditure 
of 5 billion dollars. 


A movie about teaching is ‘‘Assignment Tomor- 
row,” in 16 mm. black and white, running 25 min- 
utes. Produced by the National Education Associa- 
tion, it is being distributed through the state education 
associations. 


Sale of a million copies of “picture stories from 
the Bible,” comic strip version of Bible text material, 
is predicted for 1946 by M. C. Gaines, president of 
Educational Comics, Inc. Over 600,000 copies of an 
Old Testament version have been sold at 50 cents, 
over 1,500,000 copies of two New Testament editions, 
at 25 cents. Educational Comics publish also “‘picture 
stories from American History.” 


J. R. Swenson in his plan for adult education offers 
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a tip to teachers of retirement age who wish to con- 
tinue teaching. Patterned on the Grundvig plan in 
Denmark, and the Swedish common high school, 
Swenson’s idea is to teach classes of twelve to fifteen 
people two hours each week, covering the work of a 
college semester in about eighteen weeks. Charges for 
the course will be made, though Mr. Swenson plans 
to contribute his services free of charge as instructor. 
The fees will go to the groups sponsoring the study. 
“Children and young people don’t know enough to 
learn,” says Mr. Swenson. When Mr. Swenson was 
in Sweden twenty years ago, he found that one in 
twenty people had studied in the Grundvig type of 
school. He thinks retired teachers of the right sort 
can make a considerable contribution to adult educa- 
tion, according to a story in the Texas Outlook, May, 
1945. 


“Eat less and you will live longer,” is the conclusion 
Dr. Anton J. Carlson, emeritus professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Chicago, draws from a four- 
year test using hundreds of white rats. Some were fed 
all they could eat. Others were starved every day. 
Those that ate well every day died sooner than those 
fed sparingly. 


Frank Sinatra, “the voice," spoke to 4,200 high 
school students in Gary, Indiana, in behalf of de- 
mocracy. Invited to come and speak following a stu- 
dent strike over strife between races, Sinatra sang and 
then spoke. 

“I know something about this business of racial in- 
tolerance. At 11, I was called a ‘dirty guinea’ back 
home in New Jersey.” The Chicago Sun report says 
that “it is impossible to convey the horror of the 
feminine voice crying, ‘No, oh no!’” 

“We've all done it,” he went on, “we've all used 
the word, ‘Nigger,’ or ‘Kike,’ or ‘Mick,’ or ‘Polack,’ 
or ‘Dago.’ Cut it out, kids.” 

He told them about the beauty of America and the 
opportunities it gives all. It must be preserved, this 
country. It couldn’t be preserved this way. He led 
them in a pledge to democratic ideals: 

“We pledge allegiance to the democratic ideals, in 
our homes, in our schools, and in our youth organiza- 
tions. We will strive to work together to prove that 
the American way of life is the only fair and demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

For such efforts, the first scroll tendered by the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education was awarded Frank 
Sinatra. Attending the presentation, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt said achievement of equality of opportunity 
for all persons depended on “our will to live together,” 
and could not be left to any one part of the country, 
since it “is a decision for the country as a whole.” 





KEEPING ABREAST OF EDUCATION 


Calendar 


February 12. Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14. Valentine’s Day. 

February 17-24. Brotherhood Week. Materials for 
observance are available from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

February 20-22. Regional A. A. S. A. Conference, 
Kansas City. 

February 22. Washington’s Birthday. 

February 25-27. Regional A. A. S. A. Conference, At- 
lanta. 

March 4-7. A. A. S. A. Regional Conference, New 
York. 

March 12-14. A. A. S. A. Regional Conference, Chi- 
cago. 

April 14, Pan-American Day. Materials for observ- 
ance are available from the Pan-American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

April 15-18. Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 

April 21. Easter. 


Personal and Professional 


Frederick H. Bair, former superintendent of schools 
at Bronxville, N. Y., is executive assistant to the New 
York State Commissioner of Education. 


Galen Jones becomes director of the division of sec- 
ondary education of the U. S. Office of Education, 
from his work as principal of the East Orange High 
School of New Jersey. His career as a teacher has 
included work in the schools of Kansas, Idaho, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


John H. Furbay will direct the newly-created Air- 
Age Education program of the Transcontinental & 
Western Air Lines. He was with the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Vincent Ostrom* has accepted a position at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. He was formerly teaching at 
Chaffey UHS, California. 


Al Arps* is now coaching at San Fernando High 
School, California. 


Eugene B. Waggoner* is now a geologist with the 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation in 
Denver, Colorado. 


Leland S. Burgum* has been serving as School 
Counselor at Grand Forks, North Dakota, for the 
past two years. 


B. F. Walton,* High School Counselor at the Uni- 


* The asterisk indicates membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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versity of Virginia, has been named superintendent of 
Hanover County. 


G. Tyler Miller* has been named superintendent 
of Charlottesville City schools. He was previously 
superintendent of Warren-Rappahannock Counties, 
Virginia. 

Q. D. Gasque* has been elected to succeed G. Tyler 
Miller as superintendent of Warren and Rappahan- 
nock Counties. Formerly, he was principal of Warren 
County High School, Virginia. 

Alfred K. Eagle,* Director of Instruction for Au- 
gusta County, has accepted a position on the staff of 
Madison College, Virginia, as Professor of Guidance 
and Director of Student Guidance and Personnel. 


Neil C. Aslin,* principal, Hickman senior high 
school, Columbia, was elected a member of the State 
Committee of the North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges at the annual meeting 
of the Secondary School Principals. 


Dr. J. W. Jones,* dean of faculty, was elected presi- 
dent of the Maryville State Teachers College, Missouri. 


Dr. M. C. Cunningham* has been appointed by 
the board as dean of faculty at Maryville State Teach- 
ers College. He was formerly chairman of the edu- 
cation department and director of the Horace Mann 
Laboratory School. 


Asa Wolfe,* long time superintendent of Red Wil- 
low County Schools, has accepted a position with the 
Veteran’s Administration. 


Marvin L. Carper* has been named division super- 
intendent of Alleghany County, Virginia. He was 
previously Director of Instruction of Norfolk County 
Schools. 


A. Strode Brockman* has become division superin- 
tendent of Floyd County, Virginia. He previously 
held the position of principal of Wytheville High 
School. 

R. Douglas Nininger* has been elected superin- 
tendent of Roanoke to succeed R. E. Cook, retired. 
He was formerly Director of Instruction of Roanoke 
County, Virginia. 

Fendall R. Ellis* is now superintendent of Wythe 
County, Virginia. Formerly, he was Director of In- 
struction of Pittsylvania County. 


G. V. Erickson* of Great Falls has been appointed 
principal of the Havre High School, Montana. 


Arthur L. Walker,* State Supervisor of Office Edu- 
cation, Division of Instruction, assumed his duties with 
the State Department on July 1. He went to Virginia 
from Western Michigan College of Education. 





Editorial Comment 


Credit Line 


The October Reader's Digest carries an article 
by Robert Littell entitled, “Teacher's Pay—A Na- 
tional Disgrace.” A great many people have read 
it. It will be the means of directing attention to 
teachers’ salaries which will result in more money 
in the teachers’ pockets in many communities. 

Reading it, we venture to say that not one per- 
son in one hundred noticed the “credit line’’ which 
appeared in the footnote under the name of the 
author in the Reader's Digest. “For many of the 
facts and figures in this article I am indebted to 
the Research Division of the National Education 
Association.” 

No one person could have written that article 
alone. Teachers working together through the Na- 
tional Education Association made that article pos- 
sible. Each teacher paid annual dues. Their 
money provided an office which served as a collect- 
ing center for the facts on which the article is 
based. The ‘‘dues’”’ of teachers were combined to 
pay the salaries for an office staff who did the cor- 
respondence and made the clippings providing 
the facts for that article. No one person could 
have written the article alone. It took the efforts of 
many people. 

So once again is proved the value of coopera- 
tive effort. In that unnoticed credit line is one 
more argument for the professional organization 
of teachers. 


“Not Good If Detached” 


On a ticket I bought this summer is the line, 
“Not good if detached.’’ The phrase reminds us 
of one of the elements of leadership. 

The leader who goes off from his followers to 
the point of being detached from them no longer 
has anyone following his leadership. He thereby 
resigns his leadership. One of the attributes of 
successful leadership is maintaining communica- 
tion with the people who are following. A stand- 
ing problem of educational and social leadership 
is maintaining the channels of communication. 


The person is not qualified to lead who lacks ideas 
and plans in advance of his group. The leader 
must keep in advance, but must keep in touch with 
his group. 

“Not good if detached.”” The follower who pre- 
tends to be a follower must keep in touch with his 
leadership. Some of us have seen on the football 
field what one player did who did not follow sig- 
nals. Cooperative effort is based upon united ef- 
fort at planned times. One hundred people com- 
ing one by one could not budge a log which 
would be easily lifted by one hundred people 
pulling at the same time. The man in the ranks 
must maintain his contact with his leadership. As 
a follower, he is no good if detached. 

“Not good if detached.” The phrase is a pro- 
found argument for professional organization. It 
gives us a reason why every teacher should join 
with other teachers in professional organizations. 
As followers or as leaders, as officers or as people 
in the ranks, we are not good if detached from 
our fellows. 

We find in the phrase also a suggestion of 
why Phi Delta Kappa, professional education fra- 
ternity for men, finds in its active membership 
half the men who have ever joined. The transition 
from campus to field is not easy. There is in being 
together a value which adds to us individually, 
and gives us strength as a group. 

“Not good if detached.’”” We add to our 
strength by making sure of our attachments. 


Housing for Teachers 


An ad sponsored by the Forrest City, Iowa, 
Chamber of Commerce appeared in the Summit 
of that city: 


YOUR HELP WANTED 
Unless two apartments or houses can be found in 
the very near future, Forrest City will lose two high 
school teachers. 


Housing is a problem for the whole nation. 
Housing for teachers is a part of that problem. 
In many communities it will be taken care of by 
private enterprise, in others it may require com- 
munity planning. In planning housing, plan 
housing for teachers. 
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